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CHAPTER 1V.—Frankfort (Summer of 1836). 

My dear mother had given up living in Paris, so as to leave me| 
free for a journey to Italy, which | had long wished to undertake 
We returned to Frankfort in the spring of 1836, and immediately 

after our arrival I hurried off to Diisseldorf. 

Musical Festival was to take place there that year under Mendels-| 


The Lower Rhenish 
sohn’s direction, and “St. Paul” was to be performed for the first 
time. The room in the Becker-garden (now the so-called “ Rit-| 
tersaal”’ belonging to the town music-hall) was too small for the} 
large audience and orchestra, and in the “Sleepers wake” chorus, 
the blast of the trumpets and trombones down from the gallery 
into the low hall was quite overpowering. I had arrived too late | 


for rehearsal, and, sitting there all alone, listening to an entirely 
new work, in a frightfully hot and close room, was naturally not so| 
deeply impressed as I expected to be. But the audience, who had 
already heard it three or four times, were delighted ; the perform 

ers were thoroughly inspired; and on the third day, when, among 
was repeated, I listened 
The| 
oratorio afterward grew on me more and more, especially the first | 


other things, the chorus “ Rise up, arise,” 
with very different ears, and was as enthusiastic as anybody. 


part, which I now consider one of the noblest and finest of Men-| 
delssohn’s works. 

Mendelssohn was in every way the center-point of the festival, 
not only as composer, director, and pianist, but also as a lively and| 
agreeable host, introducing people to each other, and bringing the} 
right people together, with a kind word for everybody. There 1| 
saw Sterndale Bennett for the first time, renewed my boyish friend 
ship with Ferdinand David, and greatly enjoyed meeting the young| 
painters of Schadow’s school, many of them already famous. The| 


only musical part of the festival which I remember, besides ‘ St. ly 
| 


Paul,” was Mendelssohn's and David's performance of the Kreutzer 


Sonata, which they played with extraordinary spirit and absolute 
unity. 

A few days after my return, Felix followed me to Frankfort 
The first thing which he encountered there was a report of the 
festival (the first that he had seen), in which “St. Paul” was} 
spoken of in that lofty, patronizing, damaging tone so often adopted | 
by critics toward artists who stand high above them. 
time before he could get over the fact that the first criticism of his| 
beloved work should be so offensive—so that the writer had gained | 
his object. Our excellent friend Schelble had been obliged, by ill 
ness, to retire to his home at Hiifingen, in Baden, and Mendels 
sohn had promised meanwhile to undertake the direction of the 
“Cecilia” Society for him. He took it only for six weeks, but 
during that short time his influence was most inspiring. 
them sing Hande! and Bach, especially the wonderfully beautiful 
cantata by the latter, “Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit.” He 
knew how to communicate his own enthusiasm to the chorus, and | 
completely electrified them. At the same time he won all hearts 
by his invariable good nature and kindness in every act and word. | 

Mendelssohn was living in a fine house belonging to Schelble, | 
which stood at the corner of the Schéne Aussicht, with a splendid | 

| 


| 
| 


It was some 


He made 





| 

view up and down the river. It was a pleasant place, and he en-| 

joyed receiving his friends there, and loved an occasional interrup- 
tion even in the morning, by sympathetic visitors. 

Our house, at the “ Pfarreisen,” was not far off, and we saw a} 

great deal of each other. My dear mother, who in spite of her in-| 

tense love for me could easily be enthusiastic about talents which | 


| 
| 
| 


yan, and ready to 


| surpassed my own, was in raptures with Mendelss 


She 0n discovered 


little 


do anything for him that lay in her power 


( 


his favorite dishes, and knew how to indulge him in so 


many 


| ways, that he felt quite at home with us. She would often secretly 
|order a carriage for us, so that we might make excursions in the 


| beautiful environs of Frankfort. On one of these expeditions | 


jhad the opportunity of seeing my friend in rather a passion. It 
was near the village of Bergen lhe coachman did or said some 
stupidity or other, upon which Mendelssohn jumped out of the 
carriage in a towering rage, and after pouring a torrent of abus 
upon the man, declared that nothing should make him get into th 
carriage again. The punishment was on our sid 1d my mothe 
| was quite frightened when we arrived late in the evening, hot and 


exhausted, having had to walk the whole way hom: At supper 
Felix himself could not help laughing, though still stoutly main 


| taining that he was right. 


I remember once, directly after dinner, Mendelssohn's taking up 


my Studies, which lay on the piano, sitting down, and playing off 


| the whole four-and-twenty one after the other in the most splendid 


style. My mother was in ecstasy He is a real man, that Felix 
she said to me, beaming with delight. He, meanwhile, was in the 
greatest spirits at having given us pleasure, but so hot and ex 
cited that he went off directly to my room, to the leathern sofa on 
which he was so fond of rolling about 

We had many pleasant and interesting visitors at that time 
among others the famous Swedish song-writer Lindblad, whose 
northern accent added a peculiar charm to his liveliness and gaiety 
His visit was short, but we saw a great deal of him. One morning 
after Mendelssohn had played his overture to “ Melusine,” he said 
‘That music actually listens to itself! Perhaps it does—and it 
must be delighted with what it hears 

A special interest was given to that spring by Rossini’s visit to 


Frankfort, and his almost daily meetings with Mendelssohn at our 
house. This most renowned of all Maestros had come to Frankfort 
with the Baroness James Rothschild, for the wedding of one of the 
younger members of the family—in the Baroness’ miind no doubt 
She 


to swell the glory of the feast by his presence Was a highly 


cultivated lady,and knew Rossini’s best side, having had plenty of 


opportunity, during their long journey, of observing his deep ap 
preciation of whatever was beautiful, and his delight in art and 
nature, Rossini, since his “ William Tell had reached the highest 
pinnacle of his fame, and was at that time also at the height of his 
personality, if I may so express myself. He had lost the enormous 
corpulence of former years: his figure was full, but not dispro 
portioned, and his splendid countenance, in which the power of the 
thinker and the wit of the humorist were united, beamed with 
health and happiness. He spoke French quite as well as Italian- 
and in a most melodious voice: his long residence in Paris, and 


intercourse with the best people there, had transformed him from a 
haughty young Italian into a man of the world—dignified, graceful 
and charming, and enchanting everybody by his irresistible amia 
bility. 
was describing his journey through Belgium, and all that had struck 


He had called on us one morning, to our great delight, and 


him there, when I heard the door-bell, and feeling certain that it 


was Mendelssohn, ran out to open the door of the corridor. It 
was Felix, and with him Julius Rietz, who had justarrived. I told 
them that Rossini was there, and Mendelssohn was delighted; but 


in spite of all our persuasions, Rieta would not come in, and went 
off. When Felix appeared, Rossini received bim with marked re 
spect, and yet so pleasantly, that in a few minutes the conversation 
He Men 


delssohn to play to him, and though the latter was somewhat dis 


resumed its flow and became quite animated entreated 


inclined, they arranged to meet at our house again next morning, 


and these meetings were often repeated in the course of the next 
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few days. It was quite charming to see how Felix, though in- 
wardly resisting, was each time afresh obliged to yield-to the over- 
whelming amiability of the Maestro, as he stood at the piano 
listening with the utmost interest, and expressing his satisfaction 
with more or less delight. I can not deny the fact—and indeed it 
was perfectly natural—but Felix, with his juvenile demeanor, play- 
ing his compositions to a composer whose melodies just then ruled 
the whole world of song, was, in a certain measure, acting an infe- 
rior part; as must always be the case when one artist introduces 
himself to another without any corresponding return. Mendels- 
sohn soon began to rebel a little. ‘If your Rossini,’ said he to 
me one morning when we met in the stream of the Main, ‘goes 
on muttering such things as he did yesterday, I won’t play him 
anything more.” ‘ What did he mutter?” 1 asked; “I did not 
hear anything.” ‘But I did: when I was playing my F-sharp 
minor Caprice, he muttered between his teeth, ‘ Ca sent /a sonate de 
Scarlatti.” ‘Well, that’s nothing so very dreadful.” ‘‘ Ah—bah!” 
However, on the following day he played to him again. I must 
add that even in his later years Rossini looked back upon this 
meeting with Mendelssohn with heartfelt pleasure, and expressed 
the strongest admiration for his talent. 

The impression that Rossini made on the whole colony of Frank- 
fort musicians was really tremendous. As early as the second day 
after his arrival I had to drive about with him to all the artists of 
importance, and with many of them to act the part of interpreter. 
Some were ready to faint with fear and surprise when he appeared. 
Afterward my mother invited all these gentlemen, and one or two 
foreign artists who happened to be staying in Frankfort, to meet 
him at a soirée; and it was almost comic to see how each did his 
best to shine before the great leader of the light Italian school. 
Capellmeister Guhr played a sonata of his own, Ferdinand Ries the 
study with which he had first made a sensation in London, Aloys 
Schmitt a rondo, and some one else a notturno. Mendelssohn was 
intensely amused at the whole thing. Rossini was more stately 
that evening than I ever remember to have seen him: very polite, 
very amiable, and very complimentary—in fact too complimentary. 
But next day his sly humor came out. A grand dinner had been 
arranged in his honor at the “ Mainlust,” and as many celebrities 
of all kinds as there were room for took part in it, Mendelssohn 
among the rest. When the dinner was over, the hero of the day 
began walking up and down the garden and talking in his usual 
way; meanwhile the place had become crowded with people who 
wanted to see the great man, and who pushed and squeezed and 
peered about to get a peep at him, he all the time pretending to 
ignore them utterly. I have never witnessed such a personal ova- 
tion to a composer in the open air—except, perhaps, on his way to 
the grave! 

The year 1836 was one of the most important of Mendelssohn's 
life, for it was that in which he first met his future wife. Madame 
Jeanrenaud was the widow of a clergyman of the French Reformed 
Church in Frankfort. Her husband had died in the prime of life, 
and she was living with her children at the house of her parents, 
the Souchays, people of much distinction in Frankfort. Felix had 
been introduced to them, and soon felt himself irresistibly at- 
tracted by the beauty and grace of the eldest daughter, Cecile. 
His visits became more and more frequent, but he always behaved 
with such reserve toward his chosen one, that, as she once laugh- 
ingly told me in her husband’s presence, for several weeks she did 
not imagine herself to be the cause of Mendelssohn’s visits, but 
thought he came for the sake of her mother, who, indeed, with her 
youthful vivacity, cleverness, and refinement, chattering away in 
the purest Frankfort dialect, was extremely attractive. But though 
during this early time Felix spoke but little to Cecile, when away 
from her he talked of her all the more. Lying on the sofa in my 
room after dinner, or taking long walks in the mild summer nights 
with Dr. S. and myself, he would rave about her charm, her grace, 
and her beauty. There was nothing overstrained in him, either in 








his life or in his art: he would pour out his heart about her in the 
most charmingly frank and artless way, often full of fun and gaiety; 
then again, with deep feeling, but never with an exaggerated sen- 
timentality or uncontrolled passion. It was easy to see what a 
serious thing it was, for one could hardly get him to talk of any- 
thing which did not touch upon her more or less. At that time I 
did not know Cecile, and therefore could only act the sympathetic 
listener. How thankless the part of confidant is, we learn from 
French tragedies; but I had not even the satisfaction of being 
sole confidant, for S. was often present during Felix’s outpourings; 
but, then again, we could talk over these revelations, and our af- 
fection for Mendelssohn made it easy for us to forgive the monot- 
ony which must always pervade a lover's confidences. Mendels- 
sohn’s courtship was no secret, and was watched with much curi- 
osity and interest by the whole of Frankfort society; and many 
remarks which I heard showed me that in certain circles, to pos- 
sess genius, culture, fame, amiability, and fortune, and belong to a 
family of much consideration as well as celebrity, is hardly enough 
to entitle a man to raise his eyes to a girl of patrician birth. But 
I do not think that anything of this sort ever came to Mendels- 
sohn’s ears. 

In the beginning of August he went to the seaside for the benefit 
of his health, and also, as Devrient tells us, on good authority, to 
test his love by distance. Soon after he left, I got the following 
letter from the Hague; and his humorous irritation shows even 
more plainly than his pathetic complaints, how hard he found it to 
bear the few weeks’ separation. 


's GRAVENHAGE, 7th August, 1836. 

Dear Hitter:—How I wish I were at the “ Pfarreisen” with you, 
telling you about Holland, instead of writing to you about it. I 
think it is impossible in Frankfort to have any idea how dull it is 
at the Hague. 

If you don’t answer this letter directly, and write me at least 
eight pages about Frankfort and the “ Fahrthor,’”* and about you 
and your belongings, and music, and all the living world, I shall 
probably turn cheesemonger here and never come back again, 
Not one sensible thought has come into my head since I| drove out 
of the Hotel de Russie; now I am beginning by degrees to accus- 
tom myself to it a little, and have given up hoping for any sensible 
ideas, and only count the days till 1 go back, and rejoice that I 
have already taken my sixth bath to-day, about a quarter of the 
whole dose. If you were me, you would already have packed up 
ten times, turned your back on the cheese-country, said a few in- 
comprehensible words to your traveling companion, and gone home 
again; I should be glad enough to do so, but a certain Philistinism 
that Iam known to possess holds me back. I had to stay three 
days instead of two at Diisseldorf, because it was impossible to get 
S. away, and J think those few days did a good deal toward making 
me melancholy. There was such an air of the past about every- 
thing, and fatal remembrance—for whom you know I care but 
little—would play its part again. The festival is said to have been 
fine, but that did not make the time any less tedious. I had to 
hear no end about Schindler and his writings and refutations, and 
it was not amusing. I dined at , and that also recalled bygone 
times. 

Rietz is, for the moment, recovered, but looks so dreadfully ill 
and worried, and is so overworked by the musical set at Diissel- 
dorf, and so ill-treated by others, that it made my heart ache to see 
him. We had rain on the steamer as far as Rotterdam; Schirmer 
came on here with us, and then went by steamer to Havre, and 
after that to Paris—but oh! I wish I were at the “ Pfarreisen !”"— 
for all the real bother began here. S. got cross, and found every- 
thing too dear, and we could n't get a lodging or a carriage, and the 
Dutch did not understand German, though S. boldly addressed 
them all in it; and his boy was naughty, and there was no end of 
bother. We have got a lodging at the Hague now, and drive out 
to Scheveningen every morning at eight, and take our bath, and 
are all in good working order. However, nothing ¢an destroy the 
effect of the sea out at Scheveningen, and the straight green line 
is as mysterious and unfathomable as ever, and the fish and shells 
which the tide washes up onto the shore are delightful. But still 
the sea here is as prosaic as it can possibly be anywhere; the sand- 
hills look dreary and hopeless, and one sees hardly any reflection 
in the water, because the level of the coast is so low; half the sea 





* The Jeanrenauds lived close to the ‘* Fahrthor,”’ 
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is just the color of the shore, because it is very shallow at first, and 
only begins to be deep far out. There are no big ships, only mid- 
dling-sized fishing-boats; so I don’t feel cheerful, though a Dutch- 
man caught hold of me to-day as I was running along the shore 
and said, ‘Hier solle se nu majestuosische Idee sammele.” I 
thought to myself, “It’s a pity you are not in the land where the 
pepper grows and I in the wine-country.” One can’t even be 
really alone, for here, too, there are musical people, and they take 
offense if you snub them. There are actually some Leipsic ladies, 
who bathe at Scheveningen and go about afterward with their hair 
all down their backs, which looks disgusting, and yet you're ex- 
pected to be civil to them. My only consolation is Herr von 
which shows how far gone I am; but he also is bored to death, and 
that is why we harmonize. He keeps looking at the sea as if he 
could have it tapped to-morrow if he chose; but that does not mat- 
ter, and I like better walking with him than with the Leipsic ladies 
with their long hair. Lastly, I have to teach S&.’s boy, help him 
with his Latin construing from Cornelius Nepos, mend his pens, 
cut his bread and butter, and make tea for him every morning and 
evening, and to-day I had to coax him into the water, because he 
always screamed so with his father and was so frightened—and this 
is how I live at the Hague, and I wish I were at the “ Pfarreisen.” 

But do write soon and tell me all about it, and comfort me a lit- 
tle. . . . That was a good time we had in Frankfort, and as | 
seldom talk of such things, I must tell you now how heartily 
thankful I am to you for it. Those walks at night by the Main, 
and many an hour at your house, and the afternoons when I| lay 
on your sofa, and you were so frightfully bored and I not at all—I 
shall never forget them. It really isa great pity that we meet so 
seldom and for such short times; it would be such a pleasure to us 
both if it could be otherwise. Or do you think we should end by 
quarreling? 1 don’t believe it. 

Have you ever, since I went away, thought of our Leipsic over- 
ture which | am so fond of? Dp» let me find it finished when I 
come back; it will only take you a couple of afternoons now, and 
hardly anything but copying. And my piano-forte piece, how about 
that? [ have not thought of music here yet, but I have been 
drawing and painting a good deal, and I may also perhaps bring 
back some music. What is the Cecilia Society doing? Is it alive 
still, or sleeping and snoring? Many things belonging to our 
Frankfort time are over. ie told me to-day that H. is 
engaged to to married: is it true? Then you, too, must marry 
soon. I propose Madame M. Have you seen her again, and the 
Darmstadt lady? Write to me all about Frankfort. Tell Mdlle. 
J. that there is only one engraving hanging in my room here, but 
it represents /a ville de Toulon, and so I always have to think of her 
as a Toulonese. And mind you remember me to your moiher most 
particularly, and write to me very, very soon. If my patience is 
not exhausted, I shall stay here till the 24th or 26th of August, and 
then travel by land or by water back to the free town of Frankfort. 
Oh that [ were there now! If you show this letter to anybody I 
wish you may be roasted, and anyhow I should be hanged; so lock 
it up or burn it, but write to me at once, poste restante a la Haye. 
Farewell, and think nicely of me and write soon. 

Your F, M. B. 
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From a lengthy and exceedingly interesting sketch “of a man 
whose songs the whole world is singing,” published in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, we condense the following relating to this most success- 
ful American song-writer, author, and teacher, from which an idea 
of what sort of a person the author of the “ Curriculum,” “ Triumph,” 
“ Model Organ,” “ Glory,” and other equally popular works is : 


Dr. Geo. F. Root, who was born in Sheffield, Mass., about sixty years 
ago, was the son of Captain F. F. Root, and is one of the celebrated 
Root family, of whom every one who has ever lived in Eastern 
Massachusetts knows. While yet a boy, his father moved from 
Sheffield to North Reading, a little town sixteen miles from Boston, 
where he got the common-school education of that time, taking 
his turn with the rest of the boys getting up early cold winter 
mornings, and plodding off through the woods a mile or two to 
build the fire and get the school-house ready. During the summer 
he assisted at tanning—his father’s trade—and farming, until he 
was nineteen, when he found himself impelled by strong inclina- 
tions to study music. His parents were poor, but the energy and 
self-denial of his mother enabled him to go to Boston and com- 
mence study. 

He studied vocal culture with the celebrated George James Webb, 
the author of the hymn, “ The morning light is breaking,” and with 





great discouragements. At the first lesson, to show his vocal pow- 
ers, he sang, in a coarse, raw voice, the bass of a psalm tune. The 
look of despair that came over Mr. Webb’s face at this exhibition 
is, in these years, humorously described by Dr. Root. At the third 
or fourth lesson Mr. Webb reniarked : 

“Well, Mr. Root, I don’t know but what you will learn to sing, 
after all’—shocking the enthusiastic young aspirant with the idea 
that there existed any doubt on that point. 

“Really, Mr. Root,” said Mr. Webb, in after years, ‘I did not, at 
first, think it possible to do anything with such a voice.” 

At that time Dr. Lowell Mason had commenced holding in Bos- 
ton the first musical conventions known in this country. They were 
very large gatherings of people, who came together for general im- 
provement in music. The young Root was not connected with them 
in any official capacity, although he attended with great regularity. 
Before long, however, his instincts as teacher broke through con- 
ventionalities, and hearing about him in the chorus various bass 
voices which were badly used, he dropped the remark to a few of 
his neighbors that if they would like, he would meet them in an 
ante-room of the hall, and give them some hints upon the subject 
The offer was accepted, and the first lesson pleased the few singers 
so much that they petitioned for another, and came to it, bringing 
a number of friends, to whom they represented the advantages of 
the occasion. These lessons in vocal culture were continued, the 
enthusiasm and size of the class growing rapidly, until Dr. Mason 
heard of the young professor's work and invited him to occupy a 
portion of the regular time of the convention and engage the en- 
tire company in the exercise. 

Mr. Root entered into a partnership with Mr. A. N. Johnson, and 
while the latter was in Europe took his entire work—advanced 
pupils and all. At length Mr. Root accepted a position as profes- 
sor in a prominent New York institution, and from that time the 
scene of his labors was changed. He taught in several prominent 
institutions, conducted music in the Mercer Street Church, gave 
private lessons, and commenced his career as composer. He wrote 
at first under the nom de plume ‘‘ Wurzel” (the German word for 
root), which he assumed partly because he was not sure of success, 
and partly, perhaps, because, being associated with the eminent 
musical artists of New York, who considered simple music “ trash,” 
he made the mistake of considering these compositions too trivial 
to bear his name—a mistake which he soon saw and rectified. 

After a few years of this work he went to Europe and studied 
vocal music in Paris for about six months. There he formed an 
intimate acquaintance with the late L. M. Gottschalk, which was 
cordially continued during the life of the latter. 

Mr. Root at this time went largely into church-music writing and 
convention work, which latter took him throughout the entire 
North and part of the South. He also conceived an idea for the 
education of music teachers, which has since grown into the system 
of normal music schools, so well known of late, and engaging Dr. 
Mason’s interest in the enterprise, announced a school for music 
teachers, to be held in New York during those months when teach- 
ers have their vacation. This was an important move, and at the 
present day hardly a successful worker in the field of popular musi- 
ical education can be found who has not been educated wholly or 
in part at these schools under the teaching of Dr. Mason, Mr. 
Bradbury, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Root. His next move was to 
Chicago. He had now given up all teaching, and was devoting 
himself to authorship, occasional convention tours, and normal 
institutes each summer, at which he still continues the work of 
educating those who are to be the successful teachers and writers 
of popular music in this country. 

Mr. Root’s acquaintance, especially among musical people, is un - 
usually large. He has taught so many years in conventions all over 
the country, constantly meeting large bodies of people, and asso- 
ciating intimately with those under his professional guidance, that 
there are few teachers or students of modern music whom he does 
not know personally and professionally. His manners are very 
affable; his heart is as large as his acquaintance, and his memory 
of faces and names is remarkable. Wherever he goes he finds 
himself at home, and possessing the happy faculty of adapting him- 
self to all circumstances, he is always warmly welcomed. There 
are thousands of households in this world that are brighter and 
happier because George F. Root has been in them, not only in per- 
zon but in spirit; for his spirit is infused into all his songs and 
hymns, and one can sing them better when they know the man 
and feel the inspirations under which he writes. Those who know 
him well can read his character, disposition, and tastes in his com- 
positions as easily as in his conduct. 

Dr. Root is a hard worker ; his days are toilsome, and his nights are 
often restless, but to this wakefulness the world owes many of its 
sweetest melodies—for verily he “singeth songs in the night.” 
His plan of life is methodical, and, possessing great powers of con- 
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centration, he has been able to do an immense amount of work in 
an ordinary lifetime. Whenever idea for a piece comes to him— 
mind grasps it—mental forces operate with such steadiness and 
power that the whole fabric, words, melody, harmony, and accom- 
paniment (if a song), is complete in the least possible time. He 
composes easily, sometimes so easily that he can not believe the 
production to be good. For instance, ‘“‘ There's Music in the Air” 
was dashed off and thrown aside, and was put in print some time 
after its composition just to fill up a certain space fer which he had 
nothing else. “Shining Shore” was another example of this 
facility. 

A prominent trait in Mr. Root’s character is his strong, vivid im- 
agination. This may be seen in the charming little portrayals of 
life and character and scenes from nature, which abound among 
the poems of his singing-school music. Here we may say that most 
of the poems set to music by him were of his own composing or 
arranging. The vividly emotional scenes portrayed in the poems 
of his war songs are familiar to all—the prison cell, the vacant 
chair, the rally from the North, East, and West, the onward march 
of a “million freemen more,” ete. Another manifestation of this 
is seen in his ability to invent stories for the edification of the 
young. He is as celebrated among thechildren of certain sections 
for his stories assamong other people for his music. This trait is 
not always a blessing to him, for when anything looks dubious or 
goes wrong, his imagination paints such serious consequences as to 
give him a great deal of discomfort. Though he has had a quarter 
of a century's experience in conducting schools and conventions, 
and has had invariable success, the slight entanglements which 
nearly always occur at the commencement of an enterprise, al- 
ways did and still do lead him to imagine disaster. In that most 
imaginative of writers, Charles Dickens, Mr. R. has found a kindred 
spiritand reads him constantly. At one time he knew “ Pickwick” 
so nearly by heart that one could scarcely read two or three words 
anywhere in the book without giving him a cue that would enable 
him to go on for a page or so repeating almost verbatim from mem- 
ory. In his profession he is exceeding fertile, and is never ata 
loss for new and striking plans for his work. In this he is pre- 
eminent, and has multitudes of imitators; that great force in the 
musical education of our masses, singing school music, is to-day cast 
in the mold which Dr. George F. Root has made for it. 

We have no need here to give a critical consideration of Mr. 
Root’s compositions. He works for the people, and his idea is to 
make his work comprehensible to the people. His idea is more 
to do good than to manufacture art, and no one will say he fails to 
accomplish it. His life is simple, plain, and beautiful—like his 
music. If he ever offends it is by his extreme simplicity, rather 
than by any degree of presumption, and George F. Root will die 
happier than the thousands of his profession who are striving for 
an ideal they can not reach. 

His title, “‘ Doctor of Music,” was bestowed upon him by Chicago 
University in 1872. 
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THE FALSETTO REGISTER AS A MEANS TO CULTIVATE THE 
CHEST-VOICE. 


In the Worcester Palladium, there has lately appeared a series of 
articles upon the voice, containing many valuable hints, sensible 
comments, and a few reliable precepts. In recent papers, how- 
ever, the author has broached a theory which can not fail to be 
injurious if it is literally interpreted and practiced. That the fal- 
setto register can be employed to improve the chest-tones, is physi- 
ologically impossible. It is probable that the author has miscon- 
strued the nature of his falsetto exercises, and mistakes a soft 
breathing quality for the falsetto tone. Such inadvertence need 
not be noticed, were the literal application of the advice innocent 
in practice. But, on the contrary, it is sure to be innocuous. The 
general reader, unassisted by the teacher's personal over- 
sight, would find it quite possible to employ the falsetto voice in 
the proper compass of the chest-register, especially if he possessed 
a tenor voice; for above the middle C, a very slight contraction of 
the epiglottidean muscles would so embarrass the vocal chords that 
they would vibrate along the edges alone, and this form of vibra- 
tion constitutes the falsetto voice. Indeed, this is one of the most 
striking faults in many tenor voices, and is overcome with great 
difficulty. The mischief worked with female voices would occur 
at a low pitch, but just as certainly and harmfully. Directions, 





theoretically wrong and practically dangerous, should not pass un- 
noticed, and a brief statement of the error can not fail to be of 
interest, and may, indeed, be of actual service; for the articles under 
review have been copied in a prominent musical journal, whose 
opinions are authoritative with a large class of readers. 

The question of the registers is as decisively settled by experi- 
ments with the laryngoscope, and upon the dissected larynx, as are 
the laws of the circulation of the blood or of respiration. Longret 
Holmholz and numerous others have demonstrated the different 
adjustments and vibrations of the vocal chords, and their views are 
embodied in all the more recent works on physiology (vide Flint 
or Marshall). The functions of the vocal organs were, twenty 
years ago, involved in much theoretic obscurity, but their phe- 
nomena have now been taken from the region of doubt and con- 
jecture, and brought within the pale of established physiological 
data. 

For the chest-registers, the vocal chords vibrate throughout their 
entire length, breadth, and thickness; for the falsetto, only at 
their inner edges. The feat which the mooted theory expects, is 
to gradually allow the vibrating edges to deepen, to encroach 
more and more upon the breadth of the chord, till its whole 
body is swayed by the breath, and the exact conditions of the 
chest-register are attained. This is physically impossible, with- 
out a break and a temporary falling of the pitch, for the follow- 
ing reasons: The falsetto register can not be produced in the region 
of the chest-voice by the action of the true vocal muscles. In a 
word, these muscles change the relative position of the two parts 
of the larynx, so that the vocal chords stretching between them may 
be made more or less tense for a higher or a lower tone. No other 
muscles have any relation to these chords, and they can normally 
be adjusted for a note in any register by the action of the true 
vocal muscles alone. These chord-adjusting muscles present a 
striking phenomenon, differing therein from all other muscles in 
the human body, except those which govern the eyes. We can not 
feel their contraction. They respond directly to the will, but excite 
no physical sensation by which we can measure their united force, 
much less compare their individual action. It logically follows 
that they can not be exerted in various ways to produce the same 
note. Yet the chest and falsetto tones would require totally 
different contraction. But they can not be felt at all, and the im- 
agination is not powerful enough to revolutionize their habits. If 
a note is heard in the chest-register, or in the falsetto, it is so pro- 
duced because the tension, approximation, and vibrating surface of 
the chords are made to meet the acoustic demands of that particu- 
lar pitch. It is folly to think that the chords can insensibly ad- 
just themselves in different ways at will. 

The falsetto effect is produced in the chest-register, or, more gen- 
erally, any register is made to overlap another through the abnor- 
mal interference of the epiglottidean muscles. The soft membrane which 
lines the mouth, continues downward through the throat, and lines 
the larynx as well. It is very thin and elastic over the vocal chords, 
but just above lies in heavy folds. The interfering muscles con- 
tract to draw these folds together. They close the throat prepara- 
tory to coughing or swallowing. But when the folds approach 
each other, they draw inward the whole lining of the larynx, and 
make it more tense, so that it will resist the gentle outcoming of 
the vocal chords. They can now project but a little way into the 
narrowed aperture, and within the province of the chest-register, 
it depends upon the gentle or strong current of the breath, whether 
only the thin edges will vibrate, giving the effect of the falsetto 
quality, or the whole chords and their overlying folds, be violently 
disturbed in their cramped condition, giving the forced-chest 
quality. 

At a glance, it will be seen that this unnatural falsetto form can 
not be replaced by the natural chest form, without relaxing the in- 
terfering muscles, and loosening the whole membranous lining of 
the larynx. The vocal muscles must relax for a new effort, or the 
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pitch will momentarily be lowered, and an unpleasant break will 
be heard. . 

It seems incredible that such an exercise should be intended, 
but the instructions can not be otherwise construed. They mean 
this, or they have no meaning. They have not been reviewed be- 
cause they are theoretically erroneous, but because they are practi- 


cally dangerous, and may be widely adopted. 
Joun Howarp. 


_ a> 
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“ST. PETER.” 


Reviewing the recent Boston Handel and Haydn Festival, the 
editor of Dwighi's Journal of Music speaks as follows of John K. 
Paine’s Oratorio “ St. Peter :” 

It had been performed once before in the composer’s native city— 
Portland, Maine-~-where it had been rehearsed with zeal, and the 
report that went forth after the performance told of a remarkable 
success. Now the music was to speak for itself to more advantage, 
so far as the means of execution were concerned,—a mor@ massive, 
long-trained chorus, an altogether noble orchestra, the great organ, 
music-hall, ete. The old society had taken up this serious and 
formidable effort of a young American composer in good earnest, 
and with a strong desire to find the promise of its most partial 
eulogists fulfilled. Nearly as much time was given to the rehearsal 
of its choruses as to that of all the other choral portions of the fes- 
tival together; and it was close, serious, laborious study ; not a little 
up-hill work in it,—more work than recreation. Indeed, it was a 
common complaint among the singers that, in many of the choruses, 
the music did not help them; did not inspire them; take them up 
and carry them along with it, by that sort of charm which made 
the difficulties of Bach, for instance, or of Mendelssohn or Handel, 
or even the Ninth Symphony, melt away before them to their own 
surprise; here they had but to delve away, still wondering whether 
it was grateful soil that they were turning up,—a doubt not often 
felt, at least after a few trials, about any of the music of the great 
old masters. But finally the task was mastered, and depression 
gave way to a glad and buoyant sense of power; and with the best 
will to make the most they could of it, they came to the putting of 
the whole thing together in the full rehearsal with orchestra and 
solo singers; and then, indeed, they all felt better, and the great 
fabric seemed to live, and lift them so that they could sing with 
some enthusiasm. 

Now we must make a frank confession. Our own experience with 
this music, before the performance, had been quite as earnest, quite 
as trying, and still more perplexing than that of the chorus singers. 
With the strongest possible desire to find all clear and beautiful, 
both by puzzling over the piano score, and by listening to the 
chorus practice, we were only more and more beset with doubts. 
We could not feel a unity or positive individuality of style. We 
seemed now among traditions of Bach and Handel; now with 
Mendelssohn, and quite as often felt the chill of “new school” and 
“the future.” Open where we might, we had to work our way with 
pains, and were not drawn and charmed unconsciously along, as we 
have always been by music of the masters; although we often came 
out at the end of a movement convinced that it had justified itself, 
that there was musical thought and motive, and much art in it, 
yet why were we not carried away by it? By some pieces certainly 
we were. We could not feel at home in its strange, restless, and 
elaborate accompaniment—although, of course, it needed the or- 
chestra to judge well of that; nor in such frequent, sometimes ab- 
rupt changes of the key; nor in so many hurrying, irregular divis- 
ions in the instrumental figures; nor, generally, in a certain nery- 
ous restlessness that seemed to pervade the work. We missed that 
beautiful repose which is characteristic of great art; which is felt 
even in Macbeth and Hamlet; felt throughout the Passion Music 
and Messiah, exciting, as they are, in parts. It seemed anxiously 
written, as if rarely trusting to the spontaneous impulse to flow 
naturally and simply, and as if it were a matter of life and death 
to do something out of the comimon,—the result being a certain 
hardness and fatiguing strangeness in some parts. This was our 
experience in some of the recitatives, which appeared over- 
studied,—too much brooding over; not the mood, the thought, the 
situation, but the musical expression of it. At the same time, we 
felt dramatic truth and power quite frequently. We too seldom 
found the melody attractive, haunting, although it might be effect- 
ive. 

We have begun with telling the worst and making a clean breast 
of it (not very confidently and by no means anticipating final judg- 
ment). This was before we heard it as awhole. The full perform- 
ance has not scattered all the clouds, but we are glad to own that 











it made much clear that was dark before, and disclosed many traits 
of beauty and of power. Above all, it confirmed the feeling that 
the work is throughout earnest, honest, noble in its spirit and in- 
tention; there is no catering for cheap applause. 
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“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 


Wagner's story of “Der Fliegender Hollander” opens with a 
vessel after a storm has died away. The pilot sings, but at length 
he falls into a slumber, and a curious craft makes its appearance 
upon the water. The masts and cordage are black, while her sails 
are crimson. With a mighty thrust she drops her anchor. The 
sailors, with their curious hoods, look like monks, and when they 
have finished their work, silently disappear. Then all is still but 
the moaning winds. The crashing noise of the descending anchor- 
guards awakens the sleeper, who again begins to sing, dreaming of 
his love, who is far away. The captain of the strange ship meets 
Dolland, the owner of the other craft, who is surprised by the 
proposal of this strange being to wed his daughter, offering, at the 
same time, the most brilliant treasures, 

The wind subsides, and all is calm, when the sailors spread their 
canvas, and both vessels are soon under way, and directed to the 
home of Dolland. His dreamy daughter, Senta, sits the live- 
long day, with folded hands, gazing at a picture of this legendary 
captain, whom she thinks she is destined to snatch from everlast- 
ing perdition. Although she has a lover to whom her vows are 
plighted, this strange idea has turned her from him. 

Dolland and his weird companion arouse Senta. The scene fol- 
lowing this meeting is grand. Music could only serve to ex- 
press it. 

Again the vessels are side by side. Dolland’s sailors are gaily sing- 
ing, and the vessel is lit up with lamps. The other is gloomy and 
dark, as if forever forsaken. At length the waves rise; the dismal 
howling of the wind is heard shrieking among the cordage; 
strange lights flicker here and there, revealing imperfect figures 
wandering about the deck. Dolland’s sailors are astonished by the 
strange chanting of the phantom crew, and soon’ begin their cheer- 
ful songs. ‘This music is strangely discordant. Senta’s lover ap- 
pears to reproach her for forsaking him, and the weird captain 
overhears him. Having been faithless to another, will she not be so 
tohim? He resolves to leave her, and she is in despair, for the 
faithlessness to him would be everlasting death, and he chose to 
pursue his miserable journey alone, sooner than subject her to that. 
A strange, confused sound of preparation is heard on his vessel, as 
he boards the silent craft once more, while the sailors are hurrying 
about. Senta’s father strives to detain her, but in vain, for she 
turns away, and, exclaiming that her life must save him, plunges 
into the sea. The vessel immediately sinks beneath the waters. 
Far off the waves appear calm, and the two figures are seen rising 
in a flood of glorious sunlight. 

This is a fair specimen of Wagner's style, but apart from the 
music with which it is associated, it would not half express the 
ideas which arose in the composer’s brain. Can we wonder that he 
hugs his theory of the indissoluble unison of poesy and music? 

D. C. A. 





—_ >. 





The subject of Balfe’s posthumous opera, “ The Talisman,” is 
taken from Sir Walter Scott's universally known novel bearing 
the same title, and has been adapted to lyric purposes by Arthur 
Mattison. It is the last of some forty operas composed by the 
prolific author of the “Bohemiin Girl.” Strange to say, this 
English opera was destined to appear first in an Italian dress under 
the name of “Il Talismano,” having been produced, in a partic- 
ularly careful manner, at Her Majesty's Opera, London, with Mme. 
Nilsson and Signor Campanini, respectively, in the principal 
soprano and tenor parts. It will probably be produced in this 
country next season. 
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THE MUSICIANS. 





The strings of my heart were strung by Pleasure, 
And I laughed when the music fell on my ear; 
For he and Mirth played a joyful measure, 
And they played so loud that I could noi hear 
The wailing and moaning of souls a-weary, 
The strains of sorrow that floated around— 
For my heart’s notes rang loud and cheery, 
And [ heard no other sound. 


Mirth and Pleasure, the music brothers, 
Played louder and louder in joyful glee ; 
But sometimes a discord was heard by others, 
Though only the rhythm was heard by me. 
Londer and louder, and faster and faster, 
The hands of the brothers played strain on strain, 
When all of a sudden a mighty Master 
Swept them aside ; and Pain— 


Pain, the musician, the soul-refiner— 

Restrung the strings of my quivering heart, 
And the air that he played was a plaintive minor, 
So sad that the tear-drops were forced to start. 

Each note was an echo of awful anguish, 
As shrill as solemn, as sharp as slow ; 

And my soul for a season seemed to languish 
And faint with its weight of woe. 


With skillful hands, that were never weary, 
This Master of music played strain on strain; 
And between the bars of the miserere, 
He drew up the strings of my heart again. 
And I was filled with a vague, strange wonder, 
To sce that they did not snap in two, 
“They are drawn so tight they will snap asunder,”’ 
I thought, but, instead, they grew, 


In the hands of the Master, firmer and stronger, 
And I could hear on the stilly air— 
Now my ears were deafened by Mirth no longer— 
The sounds of sorrow, and grief, and despair ; 
And my soul grew tender and kind to others, 
My nature grew sweeter, my mind grew broad, 
And I held all men to be my brothers 
Linked by the chastening rod. 


My soul was lifted to God and heaven, 
A nd when on my heart-strings fell again 
The hands of Mirth and Pleasure, even, 
There was never a discord to mar the strain ; 
For Pain, the musician, the soul-refiner, 
Attuned the strings with a master hand, 
And whether the music be major or minor, 
It is always sweet and grand. 
ELLA WHEELER. 
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“AS THE TWIG IS BENT.” 





It is a fundamental principle of all training—espe- 
cially of the wsthetic—that it should begin early. 

There is no better way of developing the appreciative, 
if not the creative power, than to familiarize the soul, 
in its forming period, with all graceful and beautiful 
sights and sounds, 

What may be done in this matter by proper care, may 
equally be undone by neglect. 

It is as possible to vitiate the youthful taste on the 
one hand, as it is to purify and direct it on the other. 

A noticeable feature in the autobiographies of most 
great artists is the gratitude with which they recall some 
deciding influence—slight, as it may be, but moment- 
ous—in their childish days of opening sensibilty ; a good 
bit of chiaro scnro, ruammaged out from the lamber-closet, 
a fine old engraving in the family sitting-room, a clever 
bust in a friend's library, or a mellow strain of Bach or 
Scarlatti in the cosy twilight of a summer's eve, 

But, on the other hand, no ont can estimate how often 
really tasteful people have had to struggle with the in- 
grained perversity engendered of early acquaintance 
with bad models. 

Other things being equal, no development in artistic 
taste can be hoped for from a youth vulgarized at the 
outset with the depraving fascinations of cheap French 
lithographs or auction-room inanities, with the mere- 
tricivus jingle of Madame Angot. 

Give the little people good art, good pictures, and 
good music, as fast and as far as their little souls can 
take it in, and trust to nature for the rest. 

There is no reason why ‘‘ Amaryllis”’ or the ‘* Trau- 
merei’’ should not be as level to the youthful compre- 
hension, after a little chance for acquaintance, as ‘* Pop 
. goes the weasel,” nor need we be greatly disturbed if the 
party rage which now agitates nursery “ first circles” 
on the subject of mechanical dolls and three-wheeled 
velocipedes should give place toa dawning interest in 
the classical and romantic schools, in Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, Rossini and Wagner, aud the “ music of the 
future.” 





CONVENTION-ALITIES 


** One glad day I remember, 
When the great convention came, 
A mighty master touched ny keys, 
And thrilled my iron frame.” 

Allof which means merely that I have a few notes to 
sound before the convention day fairly arrives. There 
will be several of them—conventions I mean—this 
summer. 

And summer is come. Small bonnets, ice-cream, mus- 
lin dresses spells of weather, sufficiency of sun, with 
** probabilities ” of rain and light southeast winds from 
the lake regions, fourth of July, and music:l conven- 
tions. 

The convention season opens gloriously this year. Dr. 
Geo. F. Root, surrounded by a host of aids and follow- 
ers, keeps open house at Monmouth, IIL. It will be worth 
your while to call there, too, if you have any ‘* music in 
your soul,” and see what a table (table is a word which 
I wish you to remark) will be spread out. And P.(rovi- 
dence) P.(ermitting) Bliss will be there. Vlenty of 
“¢ Joy” will be furnished for all. Monmouth will echo 
and recho with the ‘*Glad Shout.”” Ther®will also be 
some plain talk about singing by that little man with a 
hobby, who is also the Root of a good many fundamental 
principles. 

The ‘ pensive old pianos’ resident in Monmouth will 
experience a thrill similar to that felt by the rusty old 
iron frame immortalized by Pro Phundo Basso, in the 
lines at the head of this column. 

And this is not all. 

Our friend, E. A. Hanchet, livesin Monmouth. What 
will he do with himself while the town is in possession 
of the Orphean hosts? Hope he won't discover any 
false progressions, ov interfere in any way with the funeral. 
Some Cuses there will be there, but none such. Do you 
C, C? 

I met an enthusiastic ‘* normal,” who is on his way to 
Monmouth, to-day, and the interview made me melan- 
choly. He left with me a slip of paper upon which was 
written the following ; says he tvok it all out of his head. 
We can easily imagine all that is left! 

There, glowing landscape charms the view, 
Whil- all must own the teachings tive 
Which from the Root direct aspire 

To kindle from good ‘‘Glory’s”’ fire, 

And raise bright hopes, and goad to fame 
The ones who else had left no name. 

Then, too a “happy thought ” is this— 
We're taught by notes from ‘ Joy”? by Bliss, 
While others, too, with precepts new, 

The evils Root and blessings sow! 

This is not all of it, but quite enough to answer every 
purpose. Not so, reader? ; 

Il. R. Palmer, too, is diverting the attention of musical 
people toward his rendezvous in New York State this 
summer. 

“Attend the institute at Dunkirk, N. Y., beginning 
July 20th, and continuing four weeks.”’ 

Good advice. 

It seems to me that where the scepter of the ‘‘ Song 
King ’’ sways, the public mind must be educated to a 
high degree of appreciation—and a good work accom- 
plished. 

The ‘* Song Queen ”’ will also be present, and “ Songs 
of Love” will work their wholesome effects upon the 
community, 

From all I can learn, this school promises to be a great 
success. It certainly furnishes all the advantages of 
eminent skill and efficiency. 

Some one has published a regret at the loss of what he 
calls the ‘* old-fashioned singing-school.” 

Pshaw ! 

The ‘‘ new-fashioned singing-school ’’ will do very well 
forme. I believe that the convention of to-day is one 
of the good signs of the coming musical millennium. 
Every year they grow larger, and ‘‘ more of them;”’ 
some approaching nearer to what we have learned to call 
a musical festival. 

The people are waking up. 

There is no excuse why the intelligent people in all 
parts of the country should not take advantage, this 
season, of the facilities afforded by the well-conducted 
convention, and learn to sing. 

I hear, from Wisconsin, that the town of Milton also 
is in a frenzy to welcome the great musical Towne. 
Good. 

And now with the dog-star in sight, with all on earth 
one holds dear going to a musical convention, with the 


” 





friends of our youth dropping off to join Root at Mon- 
mouth, or Palmer at Dunkirk, or Towne, or Stewart, or 
Perkins, or—any one, and anywhere where one can pass 
the summer days undisturbed by the littleaffairs of the 
rough world, I should like to know, if you won’t go to 


aconvention, where will you go? Every one else 
seems to be going. 
And so is your Cab. 
>, 





MUSIC OF THE MONTH IN CINCINNATI. 


THE HARMONIC FESTIVAL. 


The three superb concerts, the pro- 
grammes and participants of which we 
made the subject of an article in the last 
VisiTor, closed on the evening of May 28th, 
with Mendelssohn’sgreat oratorio, “Elijah,” 
as the attraction—a fitting climax to the 
Festival. The concerts were of a kind 
that almost defy criticism. The rendering 
given of Handel’s “ Dettingen Te Deum,’ 
on the first night; Liszt’s ‘ Prometheus,” on 
the second, and “ Elijah,” on the third, was 
well nigh perfect, the performances being 
in every respect the best yet given by the 
Harmonic Society. The difficult choruses 
of “Prometheus” were rendered through- 
out with care and finish, and the members, 
as well as the conductor, havea right to be 
congratulated upon the lending their best 
energies toward the due rendering of a 
novel work of such subtle beauty and ex- 
aeting intricacies. 

The principal vocalists of the Festival 
were, as mentioned in our last issue, Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, of Boston; Mrs. G. W. Ap- 


pleton, of local celebrity; Mr. Nelson 
Varley, whose singing at the May Festival 


of 1873 created such a favorable impres- 
sion; and Mr. M. W. Whitney, the cele- 
brated basso, who, in the part of the 
Prophet, in “ Elijah,” again proved himself 
a thoroughly reliable and conscientious 
exponent of Mendelssohn’s music. 

The thorough work of the ‘“ Harmonic” 
must have convinced the public of the 
consummate artistic qualities of Prof. Otto 
Singer, the director of the society, under 
whose supervision the late Festival was 
prepared. A word of praise is also due to 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, for the important 
part it sustained in the intelligent render- 
ing of the orchestral parts with that fault- 
less accuracy we have learned to expect at 
the hands of this body of musicians. 

After partaking of such a music feast as 
that of last year, the people do not seem 
to become enthusiastic over anything of 
properties less magnificent, consequently 
the receipts of the last Festival were not 
so large as they should have been. The last 
Festival may be considered as a sort of 
foretaste of what is to be next year, when 
we shall have a repetition of the artistic 
enterprise which created such a profound 
impression last year. 


RAUCH'’S EASY MASS IN E-FLAT. 

This beautiful unpublished work was 
sung at “ Holy Trinity,” of this city, re- 
cently, and appears to have impressed the 
musical people of that church very favor- 
ably. The “Kyrie” begins with an alto 
solo, followed by a quartet of remarkable 
beauty. The “Gloria” begins with a re- 
citative movement, and is a graceful piece 
of writing. The “Credo” is a beautiful 
chorus, and the soprano solo, “ Carnatus 
est,” is a delightful scrap of melody. 

It is expected that this mass will not 
long remain in manuscript form and out of 
reach of the Catholic Church choirs, to 
whom Prof. Rauch’s music is always accept- 
able. 
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OUR MUSIC SCHOOLS. 





| 
As the social standing and business pros- 
perity of a young town may be estimated 
by the number of its church spires, so may 
the musical status and fine intelligence of 
a large city be measured by the number of 
institutions and edifices devoted to the dis- 
semination of a knowledge of the fine arts 
and sciences. Probably no city in this coun- 
try can boast of better or more prosperous 
and well-conducted music-schools or ‘“ con- 
servatories of music,” than can Cincinnati. | 
And certainly in none are employed more | 
thorough teachers and eminent musicians. 
It has long been our purpose, at the first 
opportunity of time or space, to devote a 
column of the Visiror to a brief outline 
and the plan of working employed by the 
leading conservatories of music in Cincin- | 
nati, giving any items that might interest | 
or assist those who contemplate a course of 
musical study, or are employed in the pro- | 
fession of teaching it, outside of the city. 
We are quite certain that we could present 
nothing of more interest to our readers | 
both local and general. With this object 
in view we adopted the prevailing method 
for gaining information, and during the past 
month one of the most thoroughly exigent 
individuals connected with the Visiror 
visited the different institutes dealt with 
below, and with persistency obtained all of 
interest or otherwise to be found in what | 
follows. 


THE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, NO. 87 
WEST SEVENTH STREET, MISS CLARA BAUER, | 
DIRECTRESS. 


It will be remembered—for it was printed | 
in the Vistror at the time—that the great 
Rubinstein visited this institution while in | 
Cincinnati, and pronounced it a model | 
music school, complimenting highly the 
system of instruction pursued. Praise 
from such a source must be respected, and 
the liberal patronage which is bestowed 
upon the Cincinnati Conservatory is the 
best proof that our people do appreciate 
that which is genuine in art, and are not 
slow to distinguish what is worthy. 

When Miss Bauer established the Con- | 


servatory, in December, 1867, the privileges | 
of obtaining a musical education under | 
thorough masters was a luxury to be en- 
joyed by few, and many promising pupils 
were worse than wasting time and talent | 
under the guidance of third-rate teachers, | 
owing to their limited means. But, during | 
the seven years that have elapsed since the 
establishment of Miss Bauer's school, the 
peculiar advantages of the system have 
been more and more apparent, and by per- 
sistent effort the directors have succeeded 
in placing the “ Cincinnati Conservatory ” 
among the very first in the world. From 
a small beginning, the facilities have ex- 
tended until it has become the model it 
now is. 

Miss Bauer herself, having mastered the 
vocal system of the Parisian Conservatory, 
which combines the Italian method of vo- 
calization with the German mode of ex- 
pression, knows too well the requirements 
of the art to permit any but first-class 
musicians to be employed. But a glance 
at the following list of the faculty of the 
school will be assurance sufficient of this 
fact. Among these names will be recog- 


nized those of musicians whose reputations 
are world-wide: Miss Clara Bauer, Direct- 
ress; H. G. Andrés, Otto Singer, Jacob 
Bloom, Carl Pallat, Mrs. Montgomery, Miss 





jments of his Conservatory. 


Brannon. 

At present the list of regular students at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory numbers about 
two hundred. Of these, many are distin- 
guished for their knowledge of music and 
the artistic finish of their performance. 
Prominent among them we may mention 
Misses G. Roedter, May Donally, P. Thorn- 
dike, Kate Huff, Pianists; and Misses E. 
Heckle, M. Quinlan, Alice Loewenstein, 
and Mary Porter, who are among our sweet- 
est local singers. There are, of course, 


many others, but these must answer our | 


present purpose. 

The names comprising the faculty are 
evidence enough that the course of study 
pursued must be artistic and thorough. 


But, as we started with the promise of in- | 


H. E. Evans, Miss E. Andrés, Miss K. A. | The publication of the incidental music to Herders*® 


poem of “ Prometheus”’ is one of the features of the 
day, for which Messrs. Church & Co. must be thanked, 
The symphonic poem or introduction bas been known 
here, having been played by Mr. Thomas’ Orchestra for 
several years, while the New York Liederkranz gave 
this music with the solos a few years ago at one of its 
concerts, with orchestral accompaniment, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Paur. That thoroughly in earnest 
musician, Mr. Otto Singer, formerly of New York, now 
residing in Cincinnati, has very likely instigated the 
publication of this work, as it was performed under his 
direction at the late musical festival in Cincinnati. It 
is to be hoped it will stir up vocal societies everywhere 
to take hold of this most wonderfully deseriptive tone- 


| poem and study it. Those who are familiar with Liszt’s 


formation for those engaged in teaching as | 


well, we print here, for their benefit, an 


outline of the graded system, which has | 


been furnished us. It is indeed a model: 
Course of Study pursued at the Cincinnati 


Conservatory of Music.—1l. Five-finger exer- | 


cises; 2. First and second book of Koeh- 
ler’s Studies; 3. Heller's 


first book of | 


Studies; 4. Koehler’s first and second in | 


Velocity; 5. Heller’s Preludes and More 
Difficult Studies; 6. Koehler’s More Diffi- 


cult Studies; 7. Chopin’s Studies—in con- | 
nection with Mozart's Sonatas, Bach’s Tu- | 


ventiores, Beethoven’s Sonatas, Trios by 
Thalberg, Liszt's Transcription of Schu- 
bert’s and Rossini’s Songs, ete. 

THE WESTERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
At 231 West Fourth street, Signor A. 
Janotta, Director, is also one of the prom- 
inent educational institutions of Cincin- 
nati. The director relies more upon his 
own efforts in the conduct of his school 
than upon the ability of assistants, and is 
an indefatigable worker. He has recently 
placed himself more than ever prom- 
inently before the musical world, by the 


production of his operetta “ Alidor,”’ of 


which mention is made elsewhere in last 
number of the Vistror. But, though Sig- 


|nor Janotta is a host within himself, he 


also employs an abie corps of assistants in 


| both the instrumental and vocal depart- 


Prof. Carl 
Feine has been connected with him since 
the first establishment of the Conserva- 
tory. The class system is adopted in this 


| conservatory, but as the classes are limited 


to four, it does not differ materially from 
ordinary private instruction. A course of 
study at the ‘“‘ Western Conservatory of 
Music” includes, besides piano, singing, 
and the organ, a knowledge of orchestra- 
tion, harmony, and of the advantages of 
instruction from experienced teachers in 
the modern languages. 

There are other similar institutes of 
lesser importance in Cincinnati, but space 
will not permit of further remarks on the 
subject in this number. In a later issue 
of the Vistrok we may print a few para- 
graphs relative to some of the prominent 
musicians and music-teachers of Cincin- 
nati. 

a” oe een 

The Saturday Evening Gazette, of Boston, says of Mr. 
Osgood’s ‘** Guide in the Art of Singing,” that it is the 
first work in which is treated the theory of pronuncia- 
tion in singing. The Chicago Tribune gives currency to 
the above statement, reprinting the Gazelle notice in a 
recent Sunday issue. It is a mistake, however. The 
**School of Singing,’”’ by F. W. Rout, was the first book 
to introduce instructions on this and other points, upon 
which priority is claimed for Mr. Osgood.—Song Mes- 
senger. 





**St. Elizabeth,’' and his later work, ‘‘ Christus,’’ know 
the exquisite beauty and poetic symmetry of Liszt’s 
writings. We have always particularly liked, of these 
choruses, No. 4, ** Chorus of Gleaners; No. 5, ‘‘ Chorus 
of Wive-dressers;’’ No. 7: ‘*Chorus of Invisibles.’’ 
The main subject of this last chorus is found in the sym- 
phonic poem. The words—from the German—are trans- 
lated by Mrs. M. L.. N., of Cincinnati (why deal ip in- 
itials ?), which is preceded by an introductory sketch or 
argument. It is handsomely gotten up, both as to type 
and the quality of paper. It is no mean honor for a 
young country to find such enterprising publishers, and 
to them we tender heartfelt congratulations.—N. Y. 
Musical Gazette. 

ee 

Donizetti loved maccaroni, and so did Lablache 

One night the composer was invited to sup with the 
great basso-singer, and there was no maccaroni on the 
menu, 80 he was in despair. Lablache, perceiving his 
disappointment, said: ‘See here, Donizetti, if you will 
compose something for me in the album of my friend the 


| Countess de Merlin, whilst you are doing it I will cook 


you some excellent maccaroni."" Agreed. Silence was 


proclaimed. Madame Fersiani whispered to Mario, 
** Donizetti is writing a cavatina. I wish it was for me.”’ 
Mario said, ‘‘ I wish it was for me.’’ And Thalberg ex- 
claimed, solfo voce, ‘If it is pretty, I will compose vari- 
ations for the pianoforte on it.’’ Lablache nowcried out 
in his terrific voice, ‘* Silence’’—and silence there was. 
Donizetti finishe. his composition in twenty-five min- 
utes, and then going up to Thalberg forced him to seat 
himself at the piano aud play the accompaniment whilst 
Persiani and Mario sang the duet from the “ Elisire!”’ 
Whilst th-y were singing the now world-famous duet, 
which had been thus briefly composed, Donizetti began 
to eat his maccaroni. On being called into the saloon, 
tu receive the compliments of the artistes, he came witha 
napkin round his neck and his hands and mouth full of 
long pieces of maccaroni. He had in the brief space of 
twenty-five minutes composed a duet, and the first five or 
six lines of the servants’ chorus in ‘ Don Pasquale,” 
which afterward became a celebrated waltz. 


— -_.>— ——— -- 


Playing of church organs at weddin.zs is coming 
to be one of the fine arts. A musical critic says 
of the practice: ‘‘We know of one organist who, 
after waiting a tedious hour for the belated bride, 
revenged himself by giving to the audience, ‘ Love 
Not,’ with every variation and on every stop-combina- 
tion he could think of. A lady would not feel thor- 
oughly married now-a-days unless she were handed out 
of church to Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding March ;’ so that 
department of our subject needs no fixing. But what 
shall we say to the new fashion that is coming in— 
borrowed from the bad custom of the theaters—of fol- 
lowing words of special pathetic or rhetoric effect with 
a low orchestral accompaniment? We have really 
heard at a church-wedding the solemn questioning of 
the pastor to the groom and the bride elect, and even 
his final benediction, thus set off with a dramatic back- 
ground of low music; and we have been told that one 
irrepressible, on a high stool, actually supported a blush- 
ing ‘M,’ while ‘ plighting her troth’ to the manly ‘N’ 
at her side, with the touchingly suggestive melody, 
‘Am I not fondly thine own?” 


- oe — — —-—----- 


Watson's Art Journal appears to have discontinued the 
use of those uncouth wood-cuts which have disfigured its 
first page from week to week for some time back. The 
Journal presents a better appearance of late. 
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Se.r-esteEEM—blessed gift!—what does 
not the intellectual world owe to it? 
‘Every author must have it, or how else 
should one ever have the courage to publish 
a work?” apologetically remarks a con- 
ceited book-maker, and not without mean- 
ing either. For what a soothing comfort 
is self-esteem; what a fine atmosphere 
it creates around us. In it we float and 
soar, and no matter what others may think 
or say, we are content, for it finds excuses 
for everything—softens down each defect ! 
“ Modest merit” is good, but without self- 
esteem it has a hard time of it now-a-days. 





In some of the eastern cities it is pro- 
posed by the leading musicians to organize 
first-class orchestras for the parks this 
summer. Concerts will be given, not in 
the evenings only, but during the after- 
noon, for the benefit of the swarms of 
children, whom the fine weather now 
tempts to the parks, to say nothing of the 
many ladies without escort, who can not 
go to the concerts in the evening, but 
gladly would do so by daylight. This is a 
good move, and will be duly appreciated 
and enjoyed by the young folks. We 
have not the satisfaction of knowing that 
anything of the kind has been proposed 
in Cincinnati, however. 

From the Golden Gate to the greenslopes 
of New Hampshire, the country is alive 
with musical institutes this summer. The 
advertising pages of last month’s Visiror 
bristled with announcements of wide- 
awake ‘‘ Normals.” And this month 
the amount of this interesting reading 
matter—so suggestive of musical enthusi- 
asm and rapid advancement of musical 





culture—is not much less. Surely, with such 
opportunities there is no excuse for back- 
ward teachers. Never before has there been 
such an array of earnest workers in the 
field. And with such leaders as Root or 
Palmer, Bliss or Ludden, to choose be- 
tween, it is a matter of no little difficulty 
to decide under whose banner to enlist. 


--, 





DeLenz, that clever writer, tells some 
charming stories of Chopin, and his inter- 
course with this poet-artist. Among them 
is one about Chopin’s admiration of Franz 
Liszt. 

One day DeLenz had with him Beetho- 
ven’s celebrated sonate in C sharp minor— 
the“ Moonlight” sonate. Theallegretto of 
this work Liszt had been playing for 
DeLenz, and he asked Chopin to play it in 
order to see the difference between the 
two. There is a suite of chords in this 
sonate which Liszt bound together by a 
peculiar style of fingering of his own. 
When Chopin played it, he produced this 
tying together by shades and softness of 
touch peculiar to himself. DeLenz played 
it over after him, using Liszt’s fingering. 
“This fingering is not yours?” asked 
Chopin, in his little, agreeable voice. “ No, 
it is Liszt's,’ replied DeLenz. “Ah!” cried 
Chopin, “ Liszt has ideas no one else would 
think of;” and he sat down to the piano, 
trying over the fingering again and again, 
with the generous frankness of a true 
genius. “This fingering of Liszt’s is per- 
fect; I shall make use of it.” 


RICHARD WAGNER AND THE TONE-LAN- 
GUAGE. 


Like reformers in general, Richard Wag- 
ner runs into extremes, and tramples down 
everything that comes in the way of his 
pet theories. Much of his music, like the 
events of his life, is full of discords, which 
are relieved by the most exquisite pas- 
sages, most enchanting to the listener, 
seeming to raise the soul beyond all earthly 
senses. Perhaps no other man has ever 
had more devoted admirers, or more de- 
termined persecutors, than has Wagner, in 
every country where he has appeared. It 
may be, and undoubtedly has been, true 
that, by his own intolerant manner, many 
of his enemies have become more bitter 
than they would otherwise have been. Yet 
he impresses even his adversaries deeply, 
as a man must ever impress other minds, 
when he himself earnestly believes all that 
he endeavors to make others believe. Nor, 
can we wonder that he did feel the force of 
his own theories, which were not merely 
cold ratiocinations, but true and heart-felt. 
For who that reads Wagner’s stories would 
not feel that music was hovering near, and 
that to separate it from them would be, as 
he expresses it, like tearing the soul from 











the body. Witness “ Der Fliegender Hol- 
lander.” Whoever is familiar with it, will 
understand that it possesses a remarkably 
emotional character. It is, in short, indis- 
solubly wedded to music. It is, like the 
living human being, composed of soul and 
body. 

We are slow to adopt new systems and 
theories—jealous of invasions into the em- 
pire of the old and renowned composers, 
as if they must, of necessity, be infallible 
and unchangeable. But when we take 
into consideration the boundless nature of 
the mind and of human progress, will it 
not always be well to remove the bounda- 
ries, so that whatever comes up that is 
really good may be embraced? Wagner's 
idea of a theater, where vulgar show shall 
give place to refined magnificence, is un- 
questioned. He would not have the per- 
sons, either of the actors, singers, or mem- 
bers of the orchestra, obtruded before the 
public. The latter he would have behind 
the scenes, and all of the actors and sing- 
ers forgetful of themselves and only striv- 
ing to the utmost of their ability to set 
forth, in the most perfect manner, the 
work they havein hand. Now, this is obvi- 
ously a great desideratum; for how often 
music, in opera, is marred by the struggles 
of individuals for  self-aggrandizement, 
making the listener feel, not that he has 
been hearing a truthful representation, but 
merely witnessing a display and contest of 
musical ability—a sort of struggle for su- 
premacy and feats of musical gymnastics. 

So far, then, as music, when joined to 
poesy is concerned, Wagner’s views appear 
to be correct. As to his theory as regards 
the imperfectness or incompleteness of 
music to express ideas without the aid of 
poetry, a question might be raised, and 
different mentalities must decide variously. 
Therefore, the question, like all others 
which have to do with the feelings and 
emotions, must rest more or less with in- 
dividual experience. For our own part, 
viewing music as a universal language, we 
can not regard it as a lifeless corpse until 
animated by poesy. It is rather the sen- 
tient being, full of struggling feelings 
and deep emotions, made known by signs 
and sounds, without the utterance of words. 

But some may argue that if, indeed, mu- 
sic can of itself express perfect ideas, cer- 
tainly the listener must be able to define 
them as well as the composer. But music 
is the language of the emotions and the 
passions, as of joy or grief. Whenever 
words are employed, these expressions are 
at once narrowed down to some particular 
cause of joy or grief—as the joy at return 
of a long-absent friend, or grief at the loss 
of some one most dear. Again, it may be 
asked, Does not the listener, if this music- 
language is thus perfect, call up in his 
mind some befitting verbal expressions ? 
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Doubtless often, each one calling up that 
joy or grief, which to him is deepest and 
most real; and this proves music all the 
more a general and perfect language. 


TOO FINE. 


Vice and virtue have ever been near 
neighbors, for virtue degenerates into vice 
when it transcends certain limits. So 
justice may become cruelty, and frugality, 
parsimony. A clear, artistic, cultivated 
taste may create a disposition to constant 
criticism, and thus destroy the power of 
enjoying; for, asa well-known writer has 
said, the taste of some is so very fine 
that they discover mediocrity in every- 
thing.. They can only see tragedy per- 
formed by a Ristori or Rachel, and hear the 
music of a Lind or Grisi. They can only 
enjoy the paintings of a Raphael or Titian. 
Nature is never grand but.Chamouni or 
Niagara; never lovely but in Vallam- 
brosa; the passing cloud has no beauty, be- 
cause it passes every day ; the setting sun 
no glory, because they saw it yesterday, 
and may see it again to-morrow. Such 
persons will rave about an ordinary picture, 
provided they are made to believe it is the 
work of a great master, while they would 
never observe the landscape it represents, 
although spread before them in all the 
loveliness of nature. We meet, frequently, 
persons who pass indifferently the finest 
scenery, unconscious of its beauty, yet who 
rave about landscape pictures as if they 
formed the great charm of life. 

If aperson really loves pictures so, how 
can he avoid loving also the scenery of 
which they are but the copies? Is there 
not behind this excessive admiration for 
works of art some vulgarity, some igno- 
rance, which is thereby sought to be hid ? 
Every day we read in the newspapers of 
fabulous prices being paid by wealthy per- 
sons for some picture pronounced by infal- 
lible judges to be a Vandyck. Crowds 
rush to see it, and the envied possessor be- 
comes celebrated as a man of taste. After- 
ward it is proves to be the work, may be, 
of some obscure painter. 

Is the picture less beautiful than it was 
before the deception was discovered ? 

It is just so with music. One goes into 
ecstasies over a renowned performer, and 
not unfrequently some ludicrous occur- 
rences have taken place from a lack of cor- 
rect information, one of which we call to 
mind. 

A rather conceited critic on musical 
matters was told by a friend, who was 
somewhat of a wag, that he would take 
him to a church where he would hear the 





great Mozart; but, in fact, took him to 
listen to a very ordinary performer, and 
enjoyed the unbounded enthusiasm of the 
critic, who even affected to go into rap- 





tures over the defects and blunders of the 
performer. 

A critic must divest himself of imagi- 
nation, and learn to look coldly and im- 
partially upon the works he proposes to 
criticise, and judge them according to their 
own weight, and not that of the authors. 








IGNATZ MOSCHELLES. 





Although not entitled to a seat among 
the greatest composers, Moschelles has left 
behind him many valuable works, a few 
of which are worthy of being regarded as 
truly classical. He seemed to occupy a 
standing midway between the old and the 
new school. It is said that inventions and 
improvements spring up as soon as the age 
and its needs and desires demand them. 
Thus it was that the peculiar style of Mos- 
chelles’ instrumentation was in reality the 
inciting force that called into existence the 
magnificent grand piano. This fact, apart 
from his ability as a composer, is sufficient 
to hand his name down to posterity. But re- 
garding him as we do, in the light of modern 
days, he seems more like one who belongs 
to ourselves. There is a bond of sympathy 
which seems to enable the modern mu- 
sician, struggling for a recognition some- 
where in the musical world, to clasp his 
hand as a brother. He does not stand 
aloof, as it were, like a demi-god forever 
crowned with the wealth of fame’s laurels, 
grand and cold, and awe-inspiring. 

Moschelles was a native of Prague, and 
was there placed, at the age of seven years, 
under the training of Dionys Weber, who 
was, in the strictest sense, a teacher of the 
old school, who frowned upon any innova- 
tors, and even denounced Beethoven as a 
writer of stuff which tended to mislead the 
piano-forte pupil. 

Under this strait-jacket style of school- 
ing Moschelles remained until he attained 
his fourteenth year, when he was regarded 
as an accomplished pianist. He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Beethoven, not- 
withstanding his teachers had said things 
derogatory to his compositions. Beethoven 
was at this time the bright star in the 
musical heavens. 

At twenty-two, Moschelles went on a 
series of concert tours, and was acknowl- 
edged an exceedingly brilliant pianist. At 
last he went to London, and was one of 
the principal teachers and artists of the 
capital. 

He soon became an ardent admirer of 
Mendelssohn, who persuaded him to leave 
London and remove to Leipsic, to become 
the leader of the department of composi- 
tion in the conservatory that Mendelssohn 
had just founded. But the sudden death cf 
the latter, after the lapse of one year, was 
a terrible affliction to Moschelles, throwing 
a pall over his joys and hopes, and his life 





henceforth was saddened. Ever after, his 
life was nota life of joy, but of duty and 
usefulness; and his faithfulness might well 
be judged by the success of the institution 
left to his supervision. 

Ignatz Moschelles peacefully closed his 
eyes in death, at Leipsic, at the age of 
seventy-five, in the year 1870. 


MUSIC ON THE SABBATH. 








The Sabbath-day, whether regarded in a 
religious point of view or not, is ever the 
choicest and best of the seven. Regarded 
as a season of repose from the toils of la- 
borious occupations, as much as may bea 
forgetfulness of its cares and vexations, it 
is of the utmost importance in renovating 
the wasted, exhausted powers of the mus- 
cles and the brain. But absolute rest the 
brain refuses, and the mind, which requires 
to be unbent, still must be active; it must 
have something to interest and, if the term 
is allowable, to amuse it, even on the Sab- 
bath. Why not, if the amusement is inno- 
cent, and in harmony with the sacredness 
of the day? There was a time when our 
Puritan forefathers thought it a sin to take 
a stroll through a sequestered grove, or 
even to smile, on that holy day; and a 
musical instrument was an abomination. 
But now our views are changed, and yet 
here and there is to be found a person who 
regards a piano as something not to be used 
on the Sabbath. The instrument is closed 
on Saturday, and must not be opened until 
Monday. But what can be more pleasing, 
beneficial, and inducive to the improve- 
ment of mind and heart, than music? If 
the members of a family enjoy music, let 
the piano be opened, and let an hour or 
two be passed with music and song. Adapt 
the style of music to the ideas of the list- 
eners. If any object to secular music, em- 
ploy sacred. Every family, where music is 
a delight, should have a collection of music 
ready, on purpose, for Sunday use. 

But not only sacred songs are desirable 
and appropriate, but very many purely in- 
strumental pieces, wherein the devotional 
spirit may supply the words as the heart 
prompts. In fact, we think there is very 
little genuine art-music, calculated to exalt 
and refine, that should be excluded on the 
Sabbath. Bacchanalian songs and frivo- 
lous dance-music may be out of place, but 
why any other? Listen to the peals of the 
organ as you enter the church. Do you 
recognize a scrap from “ Norma,” or “ Frei- 
schutz,” or “ Puritani,’ or are you re- 
minded of the gayer productions of Of- 
fenbach? If you have any one at home 
whocan execute such music, gather around 
the piano and listen. It will do you good, 
and can do no harm. 
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WE put the VisrTor to press a little early this month 
that it may be in time for our readers to have the full 
benefit of the announcements of the various musical in- 
stitutes which commence during July. We do not hes- 
itate to recommend any of the Normals whose advertise- 
ments appear elsewhere in this number, but desire to 
call particular attention to that of the school beginning 
at Dunkirk, New York, on the 20th. We believe that 
any earnest teacher will never regret the investment 
made in attending this school. The faculty consists of 
H. R. Palmer—the author of ‘‘ The Song King,”’ ** Song 
Queen,” *“* Palmer’s Concert Choruses,” and more recent 
** Songs of Love ’”’—whose name alone is a magnet which 
must turn the faces of many wide-awake Western teach- 
ers toward Dunkirk this month; and associated with 
him in the work is Mr. Wm. Ludden—author of ‘* Lud- 
den’s Thorough Bass,” ‘* School Lyrics,” and other pop- 
ular works—and other eminent musicians and teachers. 
Altogether, this school affords opportunities which teach- 
ers should avail themselves of. 


So far as we can judge from the as yet undeveloped 
discussion of the merits of Richard Wagner’s works 
and theories, by such of our contemporaries as are com- 
petent to express an opinion upun the subject, the three 
following-named American musical journals are warm 
admirers of and enthusiastic converts to the Wagnerian 
cause: The Musical Gazette, Musical World, and Dwight’s 
Journal. The Arcadian indorses Richard Grant White’s 
article in the Galaxy, in which that critic declares that 
Wagner’s theory is an alluring hope, a ‘‘ seductive 
promise,”’ which can never be more than the dream of a 
madman, The Vox Humana and Song Messenger man- 
ifest a strange lack of interest in this discussion, the 
most important musical event of the age. As for our 
own opinion, we refer to an article elsewhere in this 
number. One inference, however, from the Wagnerian 
thesis, as we understand it, is not at all iny@ecordance 
with our feelings for the ‘inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech.”’ It is that ‘‘ the art of music is, in itself, incom- 
plete, and needs to be perfected by an alliance with poetry.”’ 


** Lear by leaf the roses fall.” That spicy little musi- 
cal paper, The Metronome, of Boston, has suspended pub- 
lication. We regret that the Messrs. Davenport have 
found this step necessary; for of the many musical 
magazines published in this country, so fe® are inde- 
pendent and outspoken, and are really of any conse- 
quence to musical people, that we can ill afford to lose 
so good a one as the Metronome. We shall miss it, but 
trust that its suspension is only temporary, as suggested 
in the following announcement printed in the last issue : 


With the present issue of the Metronome we shall, dur- 
ing the summer months at least, suspend its publica- 
tion. As business engagements claim vur entire atten- 
tion, and as it is not possible to find other parties, wno, 
if competent, would conduct our journal in the same 
fair, impartial, and thorough manner which has always 
characterized its course, it has been thought best to dis- 
continue its publication until a more favurable period. 


From the report of the president of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, Boston, suinming up the recent festival 
in that city, we clip the following relating to the finan- 
cial result. Herein is contained an important lesson: 


The causes for this failure may be attributed to what- 
ever sources the friends of the society may be induced 
to ascribe them from each and all of their various stand- 
points. I will only allude to one or two points, which 
may be worthy of cousideration in any future festivals 
the society may hold. As we area choral society, per- 
haps it will be well to consider whether the so-called 
symphony concerts should be incorpurated into any 
future programme, and more particularly, when it is 
know that our greatest patronage comes with each ap- 
pearance of the chorus. Again, we tire our audience 
with so great a number of representations. Four or 
five performances would cost less and briug equally as 
gieat returns. 


Tue following-named new music we have received 
from the enterprising Rochester publisher, H. S. Makie. 
They are tastefully gotten up and well printed: ‘‘ New 
City Hall Grand March,” by L. Haak. We are char- 
itable enough to hope that the new City Hall is made of 





better material than Mr. Haak’s little march. ‘* Moon- 
light Polka”’’ is rather moonshiny; but “* Gold Finch,”’ 
on the same title-page and by the same author—Mr. 
Rose—is quite a pretty piece. ‘ Where are the Friends 
of my Youth?” isa transcription of the favorite song, 
by L. Haak. 


Some one writes to a Philadelphia paper as follows: 

About fifteen years ago, an instrument called Flex- 
ominus was patented bya Philadelphian. It was used 
to prepare pupils for the piano-forte. The inventor 
claimed that by its use an aged person’s fingers would be- 
come as flexible as a child’s. Can you give me the name 
of the inventor? ABT. 


To which the editor replies that he never heard of 
the instrument. It is doubtless what is known as the 
* Digitorium,” or mute piano. The idea of an ‘‘ aged 
person’s fingers becoming as flexible as a child’s” by its 
use, however, is absurd. 


WE are really sorry to learn, from the last Song Jour- 
nal, that Mr. Wm. Webster, for two years past editor of 
that journal, has resigned his charge. Mr. Webster 
stands high in our estimation both as a musical writer 
and teacher; and, while we know that he leaves the fra- 
ternity in order to devote his whole time to another 
branch of the profession, we trust that he will not un- 
frequently find time to contribute to the pleasure of his 


old readers and friends. Mr. W. P. Fuller succeeds | 


Prof. Webster, in the conduct of the Sorg Journal. 
We embrace him. 


An exchange having spoken of Patti and Di Murska as 
singing up to F altissimo, is reminded by a correspond- 
ent that ‘Mrs. HW. M. Smith has been frequently heard 
to sing up toGand A above, with a compass of three 
and one-half octaves.” The musical people of Cincinnati 
who listened to Mrs. Smith’s superb renderings during 
the recent Harmonic festival, will not be surprised by 
this statement. 


Ir has occurred to us that the critical bosom of the 
Arcadian, that excellent literary weekly, is just a little 
too sensitive sometimes. “Wr. Magnus appears to be 
striving very hard to outdo the absent Fraser. We 
have our idea that the office of a critic is not merely to 
find fault, but now and then to detect something good 
with which to encourage readers and aspiring authors. 


THE season having arrived when the demand for sum - 
mer reading is great, we shall devote a column of our 
next number toa bricf notice of some of the late sea- 
sonable books, such as are most likely to interest the 
class of readers to whom the Visitor is addressed. 


WE are with the New York Musical Gazette on the sub- 
ject of congregational singing in the churches. 














—Offenbach has been very ill. 
—Link, a young tenor, has appeared in Berlin. 
—Lecocq is setting Sardou’s ‘‘ Pres St. Gervais.” 


—Gounod is composing an orchestral fantasie as ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise.*’ 

—Mme. Ernpoff, the Russian pianist, has taken Lon- 
don by storm. 

—Mme. Arabella Goddard, the pianist, will arrive in 
San Francisco shortly. 

—Mrs. Jennie Van Zandt, an American prima donua, 
is on a visit to London. 

—Mme. Monbelli retires from the musical world to be- 
come the wife of General Bataille. 


—J. Brandisi, tenor of the Holman Opera Troupe, 
graduated from the Arlington Minstrels. 


—Madame Marie Saas has recently achieved the most 
brilliant success in Seville as Lucretia Borgia. 


—M. Faure has reappeared as “‘ Hamlet” at Covent | 


Garden, and Mile. Albani has scored another success as 
** Ophelia.” 


—Verdi’s ‘‘ Battaglia di Legnano”’ has been revived 
without success at Rome. 

—Mlle. Marie Krebs, the accomplished pianist, has 
been giving piano recitals in Dublin with success. 

—Mme. Lucca sailed for Eurvpe last month. We shall 
not feel very sorry if she coucludes to remain ‘‘ abroad.”’ 

—Wachtel, the wonderful and impertinent German 
tenor, has settled down at Homburg, where we trust he 
will remain. ° 

—The mother of Mr. Algernon Sartoris, was Adelaide 
Kemble, the dazzling vocal star of the English operatic 
stage in 1841. 


—Oliver Ditson & Co. have repaired damages caused 
by the recent fire, and are now at home in their old 
quarters again. 


—The Countess Esterhazy, daughter of Henrietta 
Sontag, recently sung at aconcert given for the poor of 
Presburg, by Liszt. 


—Mr. C. E. A. McGeachy is the acting editor of the 
Danbury News,in the absence of the renowned Bailey, 
who is on a European ‘ tower.”’ 


—Mme. Di Murska has declined a proffered engage- 
| ment at the Paris Opera Comique. Her reason for de- 
clining is her desire for rest and recuperation. 


—Hartmann, the Danish composer, has just brought 
out a new opera calied ‘‘ I hryms Koiden.” The scene 
| is laid in Iceland. The music is pronounced light and 
| agreeable. 





—Mrs. Reed, an American lady who has been studying 
| for the lyric stage in Italy, has recently made a success- 
| ful debut in the role of ** Amnia” in ‘* Sonnambula,” 
| under the nomme de theatre of Signora Redenti. 


—Musical institutes this month at Monmouth, III., 
Dr. G. F. Root, director; Dunkirk, N. Y., H. R. Palmer ; 
Milton, Wis., T. M. Towne; East Greenwich, R. I., B. 
J. Lang; Wooster, O., N. C. Stewart ; and Xenia, 0., 
A. N. Johnson, principal. 


—Mr. Gye, the impressario of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, London, it is now announced, 
has been appointed director of the Italian Opera Houses 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow. This statement conflicts 
with the previous one made by Max Strakusch, viz., 
that his brother Maurice had been tendered and had ac- 
cepted that position. 





—Franz Liszt is now in Rome, hard at work on his 
new oratorio, St. Stanislaus, who was one of the early 
saints and martyrs of the Catholic Church, to whom 
was attributed the gift of healing powers, and by whom 
many miraculous cures were undoubtedly performed. 
The life of St. Stanislaus, as given in Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints, should afford Liszt ample materials for the 
construction of a truly grand oratorio. 


—An ‘Old Folks Concert’? was given at Maysville 
on June 19th, ‘* Ye firste parte’’ of which consisted of 
the cantato of “ Daniel.’’ In the programme, this 
work is announced in this quaint style: 


This story has been cunningly written in verse and 
arranged into sweet songs tu be sunge, also to be played 
on worldly instruments, by ye goode men Mr. Cady, Mr. 
Bradbury, and Mr. Root, who, although they sojourned 
in the wicked city called Chicago, were still goode men 
and held in reverence by all ye men and women singers 
in the land of Unclepsalm. 


—Mr. Theodore Thomas, who has shown that an hon- 
est man may succeed even when charlatans have 
achieved an apparent success, makes the agreeable an- 
nouncement of a series of concerts at the Central Park 
Gardens, for children. We should like to see the ex- 
periment well tried, and it would be safe in such 
hands. We should like to hear Haydn’s Children 
Symphony given before such an audience, or Haydn's 
Surprise Symphony, or some of Schumann’s Kinder- 
scenen. We do not believe it would be necessary or 
indeed best to select only such music as was written 
for children. We have had enough of that principle 
in literature, but it certainly would be possible for 
one of wide acquaintance with musical compo-ition, 
and of genuine interest in and kuowledge of children, 
to select instrumental pieces which would give exceed- 
ing delight. We suspect it would be found, however, 
that the children would give more frank expression to 
their likes and dislikes, than older people in the same 
circumstances.—Every Saturday. 
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—The Board of Music Trade meets this month. 

—‘* Rip Van Winkle ’’ is to be turned into an opera. 

—‘* Mignon” is underlined for production at Covent 
Garden. 

--The Handel and Haydn Society lost $4,000 by their 
recent festival. 

—Ambroise Thomas’ opera ‘‘ Gille et Gillotin ” is being 
played at the Paris Comique. 

—A new theater, the Victoria, has been opened for 
operatic performances at Leipsic. 

--The Harvard association of Boston lost money last 
season by their Symphony concerts. 

--Adelina Patti has concluded an engagement with the 
comic opera at Vienna for next season. 

-—M. Gounod protests against Wagner’s alterations of 
the score of Beethoven’s choral symphony. 

—In Ruth and Naomi we read, ‘‘ and Orpha kissed his 
mother-in-law.”’ The only case upon record. 

—A tenor has been discovered in Vienna who can sing 
two different notes at one and the same time. 

—During their tour in Britain, the Jubilee singers have 
realized £10,000 toward the funds of the Fisk University, 
Tenn. 

—A singing voice is a musical instrument like any 
other, and needs tuning up just as carefully as if it were 
a fiddle. 

—A monument is to be erected in Cassel, to Spohr, who 
lived in that town during the last thirty-seven years of 
his life. 

--The trustees of Shakespeare’s birthplace and museum | 
property, report that during last year 10,000 persons in- 
spected the relics. 

—Wagner has been invited to conduct some of his own 
music at the musical festival to be held at Leeds, Eng- 
land, next autumn. 


—The delightful summer concerts at Central Park, 
N. Y., are now in the full tide of success. Crowded au- 
diences nightly greet Theodore Thomas and his match- 
less orchestra. 

—In dull times booksellers hire little boys to ask for 


son, did service at oue time. ** You know how it is your- 
self,’”’ by Charles Reade, is a recent one, and we onr- 
selves heard of an instance where ‘‘ Who’s your School- 
master ?”’ was asked for at a library. Say the words 
rapidly. 

—Sense and sentiment are happily blended in the new 
serenade beginning : - 

** Oh, say, you sleepy head up dere, 
Vake out, un saw if you can here, 
From dem bed clothes, you’m among, 
De little song I’m going to sung!”’ 

** Vake out” will do good service during the doleful 
serenade season now near at hand. 

—A Paris organi-t, M. Gaydon by name, has taken the 
trouble to count the notes in the score of ‘‘ Huguenots.” 
| The result is: The first act has 10,144 notes; the second 
| act, 10,269; third, 13,344; fourth, 5,394; and the fifth, 
3,665. Total, 43,720 notes. This does not include the 

overture. He has also counted off separately the notes 
| in the different arias, duos, etc., but has not yet made 
| known the result. 








—Sims Reeves has been writing as follows about Wag- 
| ner: ‘I have been to the theater to hear Herr Walter, 


tions, and sings, for a German, very well—his k ast best 
character was Lohengrin. I like the opera; the orches- 
tration is enchanting ; but the ‘ Music of the Future’ 
will ruin all the voices—more so than the execrable high 
pitch of England. How Waguer does drown the singers’ 
voices !”’ 


—The other day a London artist found a model in a 
beggar with a splendid long beard—dirty and unkempt— 


son he was going to put on canvas in the old master 
style. He gave the man twvpence, and told him he 
could earn a shilling a day if he would call at the studio 
(address s0-and-so). The man called the next morning, 
and had cut off his beard to make himself tidy and fit 
for the artist’s society. 

—Many readers have wondered what could be the 
cause of the frequent attacks of the New York Sun on 
Deacon Richard Smith, of the Cincinnati Gazette. The hise 





tory of this is that, some years ago, Mr. Dana’s (editor 


—The London Musical Standard says: ‘‘The great | of the Sun) character was assailed in an article pub- 


gaselier of the new opera at Paris is to cost 30,000 | lished in the Gazette. Mr. Smith showed the article to Mr. | 


francs, and to have 400 jets, reflected by 2,000 glass | 
‘drops.’ ”’ 

—The funny little article entitled ‘* Rooles for playing | 
onto a organ in meeting,’’ now amusing the musical | 
press, was first printed several years ago, in Johnson’ 
Musical Journal. 

—‘*Who is Jenkins?” asks the Arcadian. The best 
Jenkins we know of, is J. K., the general subscription 
agent for the Vistror, who averages about five hundred 
new subscribers a month. 


—A society has been established in France for the pur- 
pose of producing the works of unknown or little known 
composers. It has «a concert-room and orchestra and 
singers, and proposes to give concerts of entirely new 
music. 


—The rough stone and brick shell of the Wagner 
Theater, at Bayreuth, is now complete. The outside 
decorations and the inside fitting up are in active prog- 
ress, and the machinery for the stage is in course of 
construction. 


—A beggar presented himself regularly at a certain 
coffee-house with a clarionet under hisarm. ‘* Will you 
allow me, gentlemen, to play a tune? I am only an 
amateur, and if you prefer giving me a few coppers I will 
spare you the annoyance of listening.’’ Every one felt 
at once for a few stray coppers. At last, one evening, a 
young man who had never failed to contribute, asked 
him in a friendly manner to give him a tune, good or 
bad. ‘*I am afraid, sir, I shall disappoint you.” 
‘Never mind ; give us a tune.” ‘*I am a very poor 
player, and have a very poor instrument.’’ ‘‘ No mat- 
ter; I want to hear you.” ‘* Well, sir, since you insist,” 
said the poor man, ‘‘ I am sorry to say that I don’t play 
atall. I merely carry my instrument.” 





Dana, and at his request promised not to publishit. The 
next day, however, the article appeared in the Gazette, 
aud when an explanation was asked, Mr. Smith threw 
the blame on his partuers. Tnis is why the Deacon is 
called the ‘* Truly Good,” and his unhappy associates 
‘* wicked partners.”’ 

—A bright little one-act opera, ‘‘ Le Cerisier,’? with 
very pretty music, by M. Duprato, has been produced 
at the Opera Comique. The stratagem by which a gal- 
laut farmer, who has been detected in the act of kissing 
his servant by a prying neighbor, averts his wife’s sus- 
picions, forms an amusing plot. The piece was a suc- 
cess. 

—Two little one-act pieces by Offenbach, ‘‘ Bagatelle ” 
and ‘** Moucheron,”’ are nearly ready at the Bouffes Par- 
isiens; and, fur the Varietes, M. Coedes, the successful 
author of ‘‘La Belle Bourbonnaise,” has composed a 
little operetta, ‘‘ Un sujet de pendule.”’ 

—Verdi’s requiem for the anniversary of Manzoni was 
performed on the 22d of May at Milan, and afterward, 


with the same principals, at Paris. Ponchiile is also | 


writing a cantata, to be performed at the Ariosto festi- 
val in Ferrara. 


—Strauss’ band is delighting the Milanese, though it 
is scarcely large enough to thoroughly fill the enormous 
“ Scala.”?> But, in the smaller arena of the Teatro dal 
Verme, the dance-music was very attractive, the polkas 
being the great favorite. Verdi has been constantly 
among the audience. 


—It is only within the last hundred years that the 
theatrical orchestra has become a fixed institution, 
Before this time the amusement of audiences during the 
enir’ acles was not regarded by the managers as a matter 
of sufficient moment to specially fix the attention. 


books by imitation titles. ‘* In a Garden,” by Tenny- 


the Vienna tenor, who has been giving some representa- | 


just such as he wanted for some venerable, saintly per- 


MISCELLANY. 


Songs, lightly at times as we are inclined to value 
| them, have their place in human history. Coeval with 
man’s childhood, they were the companions of his 
| growth, and it is to their music he was marched out of 

the shadows of antiquity. More than anything, per- 
| haps, they have served to denote his nationality. Of all 
| a people’s characteristics, what are so striking as their 
songs? Patriotical, bacchanalian, amatory, or martial, 
they spring from all that is deepest and strongest in the 
emotion of a race, colored by all that is most distinctive 
in its records and traditions. If they come to us from 
its peasantry, they convey the national feelings in all 
their vigor and simplicity ; if we owe them to its society, 
they give those feelings under the influence of the 
national culture and refinement. 

The song-writer, then, is one who discharges a task 
of some importance. He can sway or sustain our feel- 
| ings when graver agencies would fail us, and by a means 
whose very simplicity makes its influence more complete, 
| Thus, a Burns, the peasant songster, can master the 
| hearts of multitudes with the warmth, the strength, 
the naturalness of his passion, or his pathos; thus, a 
| Moore, the songster of society, can thrill as deeply cul- 

tured natures with a tenderness and fancy, touched with 
the last graces of refinement; thus, a Beranger, gayest, 
| wittiest, freest, stancbest of patriot songsters, can re- 
| spond to every mood and almost memory of an ardent 








people; and thus a Keerner or an Arndt, burning at a 
| long-borne degradation, can call, as with a trumpet, 
| on a prostrate race to rise. 





In a very sensible and well-written reply to an article 
| entitled ‘‘The Piano Passion,’’ published in Appleton’s 
Journal, Prof. A. Schindelmeisser, of St. Louis, gives 
| the following reasons why American children often fail 
to excel in music. The same writer expresses the 
| opinion that American children are not lacking in 
musical talent, and that the time is near when Amer- 
| ican artists will hold rank with those of any other 
| nation : 


First, because they commence the study of the piano- 
| forte too late in life. The proper age with most chil- 
| dren is dgtween six and seven years; then the mind 
| craves not yet for so much variety as at a later period, 
| and the fingers are supple enough to admit of casy 
|} and perfect adaptation to the mechanism of the instru- 
| ment. 


Secondly, because the discipline at home is too lax, and ad- 
mits, in many cases, of too precocious development, 
which is the untimely end of all continued, well- 
| directed effort; and such effort is indispensably neces- 
sary, even with the most gifted of children, in the 
pursuit of musical studies. 


| 


| Thirdly, the want of musical animation at home.—The un- 
| fortunate fact that men are not esthetically educated 
|in this country, and have neither taste for nor any 
knowledge of music, causes the mother to neglect her 
| piano very soon after marriage; and the children, not 
| hearing any music at home, lose the opportunity of 
training the ear at a time when that organ is most 
susceptible of culture. 








It appears that while Lucca was in Chicago she so 
| captivated a pork-butcher of that high-pressure city 
| that he bribed one of the scene-shifters to obtain for 
him the boots she wore as Mignon. Speaking of this 
| pathetic incident, the Arcadian beautifully says : 


} 


| We can imagine that pork-butcher passing from the 
condition of piggishness, which had become normal to 
| him, to the exquisite pianissimo of pensive, poetic 
| reverie. Of course, he tuok the boots home with him. 
He thought about them all day while he was at the 
slaughter-house, and when he came home at night he 
put them before him on the mantel-piece and whistled 
**Knowest thou the Land’? as he made out his in- 
voice of hogs. Possibly he shed a silent tear that it 
had not pleased heaven to make a tenor of him, so 
that he might have stuck managers instead of stick- 
ing pigs. We know net how that was, but we can not 
repress a sigh of sympathy as we think of Lucca, 
| whose destiny it is to “‘ wander singing through the 
| listening world,” perchance to capture other pork- 
butchers with other boots; and then picture to ourself 
that sentimental assassin of swine thrilling with ten- 
| der memories as he plods his way through life’s weary 
abattoir, bleeding inwardly with a cadenza that has in- 
flicted a wound unto death. 


| 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


READY THIS MONTH. 


THE SONG ERA 


A New Class and Convention Book, 
By F. W. ROOT, 


THE SONG ERA. 


Specimen sheets and information now ready. Sent on 
application. 

Single sample copies of THe Sona Era mailed on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. Price per dozen, $7.50. 

Orders filled in rotation. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 








JULY BULLETIN 
OF 
NEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHUSCH & 60,, 
66 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O. 


(The Key is marked with a capital letver.) 





VOCAL. 
Eyes that are Watching. 
Song and Chorus. D. ..sccceceeeeee wencccccccececccceeM00t. 30 





** Eyes that are watching grow dimmer, 
There, in the quiet old home, 
And tears from the poor heart so weary 
Have choked the sweet lullaby song.” 


We sincerely trust that this song will meet with the 


success it deserves. We do not hesitate to say, that | 


Geo. F. Root has never given us one more attract- 


ive. Its character is expressed precisely by the lines | 


quoted above. ~~ 


Songs we Love so Well, 
Song and Chorus. F......scecceceseeseee eovevcees + Persley. 35 | 


** We hear them ’mid the toil of day, 
While bright the sunligi:t gleams ; 
We hear them when we kneel and pray, 
And ip the hour of dreams.”’ 


We have yet to see a better song from the prolific Pers- 
ley. It must in time prove one of the ‘‘ songs we love so 
well,” The title-page is handsomely printed in colors. 











When the Mail comes in. 


BRR. §— BD. we ccncsécnccsnnse “ 
** Oh, davte @ go othe heave 
Till the mail comes in ! 
Oh, weary go the hours 
Till the mail comes in! 
For ’t is then my fancy wends 
Its way to absent friends, 
And my heart to sadness tends, 
Till the mail comes in.”’ 


It is just such songs as this that have made Dr. Root 
the ‘‘ man whose songs the whole world are singing.”’ 


ecccoescccccccsccsceee eet, 90 


Hark how the Birds sing! 
WN: Dvsccctamennienemnen wee Chase. 30 


A new bird-song that is destined to overreach in sale 
the worn-out mocking-bird song. Nothing could be 
prettrier than the words, each verse ending with the 
refrain, 

** Hark how the birds sing! Hark how the birds sing. 
List what they tell you, and heed what thcy say ; 
For they tell of devotion, an’ bid you take warning, 
That the moments for loving are passing away.” 


The music sings the words exactly, and the title-page 
isa beauty. 





The old House at Home. 


Song and Chorus. F........ccsce ssesccssscescsecessesalmer., 30 


Whoever sees this song will sing it, for 
‘* The heart never changes for the old house at home.” 
The title-page is appropriately illustrated. 


Oh yes, we will all be dar. E......00.....Bray. 30 


This Ethiopian song presents quite a contrast to the 
ones noticed above. It is an original plantation melody, 
and as a remedy for the ‘* blues ”’ ** has no equal.” 


Go work upon a Farm. 
Song and Chorus. Bb...cccccccocrccssecccerevccscees’* Delos.” 85 


‘€ This, then, shall be the song we sing, 
The whole world to alarm, 
And loudly let the chorus ring— 
Go work upon a farm.”’ 


As fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject. 


The Faithful Engineer. Dk.....cccccccceeseeee -Bliss. 75 


A fine descriptive song. Exceedingly original, quaint, 
and conspicuous for its finished workmanship, it is a 
song that will add to its composer’s fame. A finer song 
for baritone or texor concert use can not be found in our 
whole catalogue. Title-page beautifully illustrated. 





Violets. Song. F. ‘ F. W. Root. 35 

A true musical poem, fraught with delicate imagery. 
It requires some practice to sing it well. The title is 
appropriately printed in violet ink. 


Dear little Daisy Dell. BD.......0.....c000 Bristow. 30 


A simple, unaffected little song, which will please all 
alike. Quaint and original. 


WO C08, Gs seccercsccccreecccscccesese secccccccsssecs den, 40 


Serenade, as sung by the author. 
** Wake up, my sweet—wake out, my love, 
De moon was shining from above ; : 
Wake out your eyes, un dough it’ *8 late, 
1°ll make you out a serenade.’ 

The call for ‘‘ Wake our”’ has been loud and long in 
every part of the land where it has been sung by the 
author. It is now issued in sheet form, with correct 
lithograph of the great dialect-actor printed on the 
title-page. 

It is a delightful scrap of melody, wedded to the most 
pointed and witty rhymes of the original Emmet. 


The Soldier’s Farewell,  Ab...... ..Geisselbrecht. 30 
Song, with German and English words. 
A good concert-song. The accompaniment is a little 
difficult, but when well sung, the song is a gem. 


The Pensive Old Piano. Dk ircccccccceccccscesseseeeee 75 

A medley, by P. P. Bliss. 

This style of vocal music is not very plentiful, and 
good medleys are very scarce. This one is amusing and 
| interesting; several favorite scraps of melody are in- 
| troduced into the original music. 


the Bird that sings in May. 


Bong. Fr. .ccce. sce. Bischoff. 35 
We can couscientiously recommend this to public 

singers and for exhibition purposes. It isa charming 

waltz-song, and already has many admirers. 








One Step more. 


Song and Chorus.. coccccceccoccosceeccccccsses Root. 25 


** Just one step more, but one step more 
Is all I need to know, 
And light is sure from heav’n itself; 
Just one step more to go.”’ 
This easy song is devotional in character, and worthy 


of the celebrated hymn-writer who is its author. 





Fawn-footed Nannie.  C.rrccccsccsereeeseeees Palmer, 40 


‘*Fawn-fouted Nannie, where have you been ? 
Chasing the sunbeams into the glen, 
Plunging thro’ silvery lake after the moon ; 
Tracking o’er meadows bright, the steps of June.” 


Lucy Larcom’s pretty poem, set to a melody that is 
grace itself, by the popular author of ‘‘Song King,” 
‘Palmer's Songs of Love,’ etc. ‘* Fawn footed Nan- 
nie’? is arranged to be sung either as a song or duet, 
with chorus. It is quite easy to learn, but not so readily 
forgotten. Picture title-page. 


Little Hans, Dk..cceseeeeeee scsesseeeseeeeeCurschmann, 50 

Song, with German and English words. 

Fine concert-song, and a favorite one. This distin- 
guished German composer has produced nothing more 
attractive. 

Yes, I’ve loved Thee long and dearly. 
Song and Chorus. ......scccsecseeee see cesses ceeeeeceecesens Allen. 30 
** Yes, L’ve loved thee sone and dearly, 
Thro’ the storms of grief and woe ; 


But the heart that beats sincerely 
Breaks beneath its anguish now.” 


A love-song that must have many friends. The mel- 
ody is easy aud of that subdued character which is uni- 
versally admired. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


The Stranger’s Story.  F.........:.sseesseee Wilson. 60 
** M. st wonderful sto’ ies of wonderful places 
The stranger told us that night, 
And we saw in the fire the queerest faces 
That ever were brought to light.” 


A tone-picture for the piano. One of the most grace- 
ful, original, and attractive of this favorite composer’s 
productions. Every pianist should secure a copy ; none 
will be disappointed with it. The title is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Aida, DResseccccseeeee Verdi. 1 00 

The only popular arrangement of Verdi’s latest and 
greatest opera. Moderately difficult. Introduces all the 
most taking airs, including the celebrated march. 
Rough and Tumble. C...... senninnentia wecceconaet. 26 

One of Geo. F. Root’s ‘‘ Home Scenes,’’ a set of easy 
pieces for the piano. Nothing easier, and certainly 
nothing prettier. 

Friendship Waltz, Bu. .cccsccccccsersesseeceseeee Fusco. 30 

A very pretty waltz, with a fine introduction. 
Honor Bright Mazurka, O.....ss000++.+00S80fge. 30 

This is one of the already popular ** Second-grade Set.’? 
For teaching purposes, nothing better has been pub- 
lished than the pieces comprising this set. They are all 
printed with colored titles. 

Charye of the Hussars. Db...............Spindler. 60 

A new edition of the standard, It is an old ‘ war- 
horse ’’ with teachers. 

The Woodbine Polka, Dausseeccccccecsscecsssseeeeelto0t, 15 

Another of the pretty ‘‘Hume Scenes” set of first 
pieces. 

Grange POU,  Currsecccreccecseeecscesseeeeeeese Howard, 20 
-A good polka in which the accent is very strongly 
marked. Young folks will be delighted with it. 

Aida Grand March.  C....sscerseeee cesses Marks, 30 

From Verdi’s opera. An easy arrangement, with 
plenty of octave passages. Very showy. 

The Contented Farmer. C 25 

One of the ‘* Home Scenes’ set, and a good one. 
Elizabeth Ruff Polka. FB ......ccccesseseeeeeeee Keeler. 30 

Easy aud very pretty. Not common by any means. 
Tree-tops WaltZ, Gi scccceceseeee coseees cesses seven SOfge. 30 

The author of the ‘Second-grade Set”’ is a teacher of 
‘ong experience, and knows just what is wanted. This 
i; one of his best. 

Musical Visitor Polka, F........s000...+00--80fge. 30 

Another of the ‘‘ Second-grade Set.” Every reader of 
the popular magazine whose name it bears should secure 
this polka. 
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MOURNFUL MEMORIAL OF THE “LATE” MISSING 


JOSE?H B(E) HIND. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PRO PHUNDO BASSO. 
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1874 PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY. 157) 
$1.50 per Annum. 
ALFRED NEVIN, D.D., LL.D., EDITOR. 

The WEEKLY is sound, spirited, and progressive. Its 
adaptation to the wants of the masses is indicated by its 
rapidly growing circulation. It isa fresh, interesting, 
and instructive paper. The Editor is assisted by able 
Contributors. Its cheapness makes it the paper for the 
bard times. Special rates to Clubs of ten and upward. 
In the number of Nov. 27th, the Editor begins a series 
of articles on the 

“ Parables of Our Lord,” 

the copyright of which is secured. Each subscriber has 
a choice between two handsome 

PREMIUM CHROMOS, 
the “‘ Cross and Flowers,’ or ‘‘ Fruit Piece.” Send for 
specimen copies. Address 

JOHN B. KURTZ, Publisher, 

731 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 


-MAUCK’S HERALD 


Is a LanGe eight-page Weexty of MisceLLangovs Lit- 
ERATURE. In its columns will be found choice variety 
of Gems in every departisent of literature of interest 
to the general reader. The large amount and great variety 
of popular and valuable reading matter in each number is not 
excelled by any other paper. Each NUMBER I8 COMPLETE, 
Everybody likes it. $2.00 a year, or $2.50 with Two 
Parr of Prane’s CHROMOS mounted, packed, and sent prepaid, 
50 cents for three monthe, or 65 cents with a Prana 
CHROMO mounted, packed, and sent prepaid, Single numbers 
6 cents, or a copy and two chromos for 25 cents. Value 
nd satisfaction guaranteed. For a business that pays take 
epagency. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cheshire, O 


*‘ Should Auld Acquaintance be forgot?” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


«6 V* OLDE FOLKES 
CONCERT TUNES.” 


A JUDICIOUS SELECTION OF 





Gems of the Music of Olden Times, 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE GROWING ENTHUSIASM IN FAVOR OF 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTS 


Necessitated the preparation of such a 
work as is here presented to supply the 
demand for old and popular music for 


CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS, 
“Ye Olde Folkes’ Concert Tunes” 


Contains more than 125 tunes and pieces adapted to the 
tastes of the majority in all sections of the land, and is 
furnished at the price of any one of its songs in ordinary 
sheet-music form. 

The Secular Department is interesting and complete. 
The Naticnal Anthems, written in the happy vein of 
our patriotic forefathers, are well represented and will 
be warmly welcomed by all lovers of stirring, genuine 
music. 


“Yo Olde Folkes” 


Is A BOOK FOR THE MACSES. 


Price, single copies, post-paid, 40 cts. 
$3.60 per doz. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


BETTER THAN EVER! 
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‘CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


The Leading Musical Journal 
OF THE WEST! 


| The best Articles ! 
The best Editorials ! ! 
The best Music!!! 


IN SHORT, 


The most Reliable Musical Authority in the West. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Copy containing Premiums, 
and 


SUBSCRIBE EARLY FOR THE NEW VOLUME, 


And secure one of the 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


Which are being presented to 
Every néw Subscriber. 


Subscription, including Premium, only $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


GEORGE WOODS & C0.’S 





These remarkable instruments have created mach 
interest in America and Europe by 
reason of their 


Beautiful Musical Effects, 
Elegant Designs, and 
Elaborate Finish 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tone, which 
will never require tuning. All interested in music 
should know of this important improvement. 


ADDRESS 


Geo. Woods & Co. 


WAREKOOMS: 
66 and 68 Adams St. 33 King Wiliiam St. 
CHICAGO. LONDON, ENG. 


Wm. A. Pond, 547 Broadway, N, Y. 





May ly. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. | 


250,000 COPIES SOLD 


AIGHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


Piano-Forte 


This, the par excell nee of all Piano Methods, main- 
tains the fro t rauk, and its sale eclipses that of all 
others—Foreign or American— combined. The publish- 
ers claim its annual sale of 25,000 copies is indir putable 
proof of positive and intrinsic merit, and its sucerss is 
no mystery, but due to thorough excellence in all ite 
departments—!udimental and ins ructive; to its valu- 
abce exercises as well as ite charming recr: ations. 

A New Edition just isswd contains “Schumann's 
Maxims” a: d the famous ** Czerny’s Letters on the Art 
of Playing the Piano.” * Richardson's New Method” 
thus contains over 260 pases full music sae, and is 
justly claimed to be the best Piano Method extant. 


Price, . ‘ » . . $3.75 


82 Used by thousands of Teachers, and sold by all 
Book and Music Dealers. 


CANTATA OF 


Esther, the Beautiful Queen 


DRAMATIZED. 


Dramatized by Prof. Seager, who has brought out the 
Cantata in a large pumber of cities and towns, always 
to large, enthusiastic, and profitable audienees. In ite 
new form, Esther presents a spectacle of uncommon 
beauty, and even of splendor, with its brilliant Eastern 
dresses, ete. Music simple but spirited. Dresses and 
decorations easily procured, 


Price 40 cts.; $4.50 per doz. 





River of Life. For Sunday Schools. 


BNLARGED BDITIOW 


— OF — 


FATHER KEMP’S 


OLD FOLKS: CONCERT TUNES, 


Father Kemp's *‘ Old Folks” have sung to 900 audi- 
ences, and other organizations toat least as many more. 
These tunes are sure to attract both old and young. 
The present edition is enlarged to 96 pages, and a num- 
ber of favorite *“‘old”’’ anthems, patriotic pieces, ete. 
are added. 

Price 40 cts.; $4.00 per doz. 


Cheerful Voices. For Common Schools. 

Oliver Ditson & Co.,during repairs of their 
building tnjuged by fire, will oecupy st re Ne, 
225 Nashington st., where they hure, asusuat, 
for sale a very large stock of the beat and most 
popular Music Books; among them: 


THREE 
(ruoice Vouumes oF Rouns Music. 


Price of each book: Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Gilt, $4.00, 


MUSICAL TREASURE. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
WREATH OF GEMS. 
Vocal, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
The Bert Vocal Duets. 
Capital collections ; 200 large pages; popular pieces. 
A great deal of music for a little money. 


Américan Tune Book. 


Price $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. 
Has 1,000 tunes and anthems; not new, but selected 
as the favorites, from all prominent*church music 
books published during the last half century. 


. ~ 
Winner’s New Schools. 

For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Banjo, 
Cornet, Fife, Accerdeon, Clarionet, Flute, and 
Flageolet. 

These convenient books cost Lut 75 cents each, and 
are conci-e, simple methods, with large quantities of 
pleasing airs for practice. 

The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 

price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
Boston. 711 Broapwar, N. Y. 
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THE NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 


BY DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


The “‘ Normal Musical Hand-book " has— 


First—Statements or ELEMENTARY PRINncrIPLes. 

Second—S#ort Lectures, suogt Meruons and Devices 
for instructing classes, that are full of suggestions for 
teachers in getting up their work, as well as for doing it. 

Third—Fuvt Mernop for teaching singing classes. 

Fourth—Ecementary Harmony anv Composition, for 
classes. This cour-e is incomparably the best and most 
understandable in existence. 

The last part is a Dertntue anp Pronouncine Inpex, 
or short dictionary of masical terms. 

The Normal Musical Hand-book should be in the 
library of every musician. Sent (prepaid) on receipt of 
price, b 
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F. W. ROOT’S SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


A method for the voice, upon an entirely new plan, which 
will be found simple, comprehensible, and complete. It de- 
velops power and quality of voice, rationally and natu- 
rally, and instructs the pupil in all points concerning 
atyle of singing. 

All who would be willing to pay three dollars for one, 
two, or three first-class music lessons should remember 
that for the same money they can purchase a three years’ 
course, with music included, in F. W. Root's School of Sing- 
ing. 

The book is a companion to the Musical Curriculum, 
oeing the same size and shape, and sold upon the same 
lerms—three dollars, retail. 

Send stamp for pamphlet, entitled Plain Talk about 
Singing, by Freperic W. Roor. 
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By H, R. PALMER. 


This work contains one hundred and 
being ewhiy pages larger than its popular predeces« 


AND CONVENTIONS, 
"“Basehaten, 75 cents single ; $7.50 per desen. 


THE SONG KING, 
For Singing Classes 


PALMER'S 
Songs of Love, 


FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 
$3.60 per dozen. 








Take this heart, no longer mine, Maudie, 


x By “MACY.” 


cine —— 
I ==>== - toe :—— = 
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lit - tle Maudie, dear. 


Song and Chorus. 
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— 
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‘“‘Never ’round my heart shall twine, 
Mem’ries half so dear as thine, 


SF Sessase Take this heart, no longer mine, Bitte fe 
~~ ae k ; " | Fr atl se 
S ‘ag. Maudie, little Maudie, dear. | . Fie-sd ew ® 
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Songs of Love, 
FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 


35 cents single copy, 








Christian Hymn and Tune Book 


For use in Christian Churches, and for 
Social and Private Use. 


By A. S. HAYDEN, 
Compiled with expecial reference to the wants of the 


Christian Church, It is «aid by many prominent judges 
to be the best, and, indeed, the only book that contains 


= aio, tunes best adapted to the wants of this 
u ° 

Paice, substantially bound in cloth, $1.60, or $16.00 a | ~ 
dozen. First lot for introduction at $1.25 each. A pulpit 
edition for $3.50 each, or with « lot to churches, $2.50. 
Fer sale by the 


trade generally. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE JOY. 


A glee, chorus, and sacred music book for the social 
circle, the singing school, and musical convention, by IP. 
P. Bliss. 

The first department of the book is edited by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root, and is filled with that writer's sprightliest and 
most melodious glees and quartettes. Among the more 
advauced pieces are found several of Mendelssohn's best 
part songs, a brilliant arrangement from Offenbach and 
compositions by Costa, Kalliwoda, Muller, and others. 
Try it by the fireside! Try it in the singing society! Try 
4 in the choir! 
| BERRY nrececaccccreecvores vovcce coccccess cosccescceveserees coseseceuees $ 7 
DR tee ceechcctcsecesinessecccccnevcecescens covcvesscnseetense 7 6 





TEMPERANCE! 


The Musical Fountain. 





(Enlarged Edition.) 


A collection of Tamprnance Sonos, for temperance 
meetings, social gatherings, parlor and concert use. 
Containing some of the most popular airs of the day ; Solos, 
Duets, Trios, and Quartettes, being a carefully prepared and 
complete set of all the Odes (words and music) which 
are used in the different temperance orders. 

One hundred and twenty pages, in the style of “ Chapel 
Gems" and “Forest Choir,” bound in board cover, 38 
cents, or $3.60 per dozen. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
7 CINCINNATI, 0. 
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ASong Book for the Grange and ail Farmers’ “Asso. | 


clations. 


The Trumpet of Reform, 


A COLLECTION OF 


Songs, Hymns, Chants, and) 
Set Pieces, 


For all Industrious and Reform Organizations. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Up to this time no good Farmer Song Book has been 
but the ** Trampet of Reform” will be 
vllection of splendid, 


to suit every occasion. 


issued ; 
found to cuntain a well-arranged « 
stirring music, 


“THE TRUMPET OF REFORM” 


Is designed for general use in both Grange and Club, 
while many pieces will be 
tertainment of the 


» found appropriate for the en- 
Family Circle. 


both the words and music has been prepared especially | 


for Mass MERTINGS, 
TIONS 


Picnics, SoctapLes, and CeLepra- 


There are ‘‘ clusters that have special applica- 


tion, as follows: Opening Pieces, Closing Pieces, 


Temperance, Patriotic, Thanksgiving, Funeral, 
New Year, Anniversaries, etc., ete. 


“The Trumpet of Reform” is Now Ready. 


Price : single sample copy, 50 cents; per dozen, $5. 


Send for specimen copy. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, oO 


Steam ithographic = 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT: & KREBS 


ERRGOTT, FORBAIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Music Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Specialty. 








PLANOS AND OKGANS rented so that the rent will 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati, O 


pay for them, 


A large portion of | 


SONGS OF LOVE 


For the Bible School, 
By H.R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 


| “* The Song Queen,” 


| 
| 
4 
| The ‘‘ Song King,”’ etc, 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous works 
| both for children and adults, guarantees the success of 


SONGS OF LOVE 
| FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS, 
It has been most carefully prepared and is the result 


of years of thought and study. A few pages are 


| toa concise and progressive system of insiruction, which will ma- 


wevoted 


terially assist children in learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in writ- 
ing for and teaching children, and is in strong sympathy 
Every Superintendent and Teacher should 


with them. 
examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 





For the New and Good Ideas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| It contains. Single specimen copies by mail. 


30 cents, post-paid, 3.60 per dozen. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 6. 


The Song Tree. 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Containing Serious and Comic Songs, Duets, Trios. 
mixed and male Quartets for concert or social use; also 
s short Comic Opera, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, by Frederic W. Root. Price, $1.76. 





Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
RAILROAD. 
(Little Miami and Pau-Handle Reate,) 


Via Columbus. Shortest and Quickest 
Route te all Eastern Cities. 





| 





FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 


Leave. Arrive 
N.Y. Lightning Express........ 6.00 a. m. 2.30 p. m 
BW. DZ. Waet 1lee....ccsoccesccsscoess 10.30 a.m. 10.20 p.m 
N.Y. Night Express.. «» 9.45 p. m. 600 a.m 
Columbus Accommodation.. envece 4.00 p.m. 10.50 a. m 
Springfield Accommodation.... 8.30 a. m. 5.00 p.m 
Morrow Accommodation.......« 5.15 p. m. 8.50 a. m 
Loveland Accommodation.......12.05 p.m. 7.35 p.m 
Loveland Accommodation. ...... 6.25 p.m. 6.50 a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation.......11.30 p. m. 7.50 a. m. 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 

The 6.00 a. m. and 9.45 p. m. Trains leaving, and 6.00 
a. m. and 2.30 p.m. Trains arriving, run daily. 

All Saturday Traius run through to New York with- 
out detention. 

Pullman's Drawing-room and Sleeping-cars and Pal- 


ace Day and Sleeping-cars run through to New York. 
frains run by Columbus time which is seven minutes 
faster than city time. 

For through tickets, apply at No. 
and corner of Vine and Baker streets ; 
East Front street. 

N. B,—‘icket Offices open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 
ll a. m. only. 

The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks 
baggage at hotels and residences. 

W. L. O'BRIEN, 
Gen. 8S. W. Pass. Agent. 


Burnet House ; 
and at the depot, 











NEW ROUTE 


OPEN TO 


Chicago and the Northwest 


AG SS 
OL! 


=z: HD nwa 
LAF AXEATER.R 





NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICACO, 


TO BE KNOWN AS THE 


KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
TRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 6:30 A. M., 2:15 P.M... & 7:30 P.M. 
(Cincinnati Tre.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, — 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. 





Through Ti kets and Sleeping Car Berths can be se- 
cured at No.l Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 
streets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plum Streets. 





| JOHN EGAN, HH. J. PAGE 


| Gen’! Pass. Agent. G. F.&T. A. 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON B. 


| 
FOR AND FROM THE 
i 


North, West and Northwest. 





THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 


‘ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. 





| SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





a@-For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada, 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 








ton Rail 
SAM'L STEPIIENSON, 
Oeneral Tick+t Agent. 





Joun H. Koxunxen, @. Guiux. 


Koehnken & Co. 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 


No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Church 








during past fifteen years. 
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THE 
CHORALIST’S COMPANION. 


A careful selection of 


STANDARD MUSIC, 


Consisting of 


Glees, Four-part Songs, Anthems and © ore 


Choruses, 
for the use of 


High Schools and Choral Societies. 
Price, $12.00 per dozen. 


} 


| 
| 
? 
| 





*» The Maennerchor 


FOR MALE GLEE SOCIETIES, 


————_—.. COLLEGES, CLUBS, etc. 
UNDAY ~SCHOOLS)\ 


| 
| 
| <= “~~ SOB Y<« GXo ~ 


J T.C.OK sx, | 





| 





= ~ FOR 
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|'PRICE, 75 CENTS, 
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Is EVERY SIBBITR 


FOR 


As Sung by the Author. I>) 





Sunday-schools. 


Price, 35 cts. single copy. 


The call for “WAKE OUT” has been loud and long in every part 
of the land, where it has been sung by the author. 


SS — == 


Sunday-schools, 


$3.60 per dozen. 


It is now issued 


in sheet form, with correct lithograph of the great dialect actor 











The Forest Choir, 
For Day Schools, Seminaries, and Academies. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


This book is well adapted to interest and instruct the 
Pupits of our day schovis in vocal music, and has an un- 


commonly good selectiva of pieces for concerts, exhibi- | 
tious, ete, 


lished by 


Price 6 cents each, or $6.00 4 dozen. Pub- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


it wears better than any other of its kind! | 





CINCINNATI, 0, 
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THE SILVER LUTE, 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


THE PRIZE, 


FOR OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


This book has been too long and favorably known to 
By GEO, F, ROOT, need any extended description. A sale of over 200,000 
copies is one of the strong arguments in its favor. 
Is go popular that it is now selling so rapidly that the Price 50 ceuts, single copy; $5.00 per dozen. Pub- 
publishers are printing it in editions of 20,000 each. lished Ly 


Tue Prize contains one hundred and winety-two pages, ful) 
of tunes and songe that have created creater enthusiasm | 
schools for years. | 
lished by | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


than has been seen in >! CINCINNATI, 0. 


Price $3.60 per dozen. Pu 
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pees PIANO- 


FORTES. 


OVER TEN THOUSAND OF THESE PIANOS NOW IN USE. 


THE BEST LOW-PRICED PIANOS MADE. 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late 
by all means send for a circular giving prices and illustrations of the EMERSON 
PIANO-FORTE, These Pianos always give entire satisfaction. 

They have every improvement, are first-class, 
and guaranteed for five years, 








SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING AN EMERSON PIANO: 


Ist. Their reputation is fully established as first-class in every respect. 

2d. Their Prices, Styles, and Sizes vary to suit all classes of purchasers. . 

3d. Every article used in the construction of these Pianos is selected personally, and None but the first quality of 
anything will be used by this firm. FP 

4th. The advantage this concern has over many piano manufacturers is, that they buy immensely large invoices for 
which they Pay Casu, thus gaining every advantage from all large dealers in Piano Merchandise, who gladly give them 
the preference of their stock. 

5th. Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 

6th. Every Piano is guaranteed to give satisfaction or no sale. 


THREE LARGE FACTORIES. 
RESOURCES UNLIMITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


A MEW PIANO 


TURNED OUT 


EVERY TWO WORKING HOURS 


Throughout the year. 





For Catalogues and Price List, apply at the Warerooms of, or address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


No. 66 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
General Western Agents for the ‘*Emerson” Piano. 


e 


